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THE BEGINNING OF AN ACTUAL GAS ATTACK MADE BY THE GERMANS ON THE 


THE MOST TERRIBLE FORM OF MODERN WAR 
RUSSIAN LINES. THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM A RUSSIAN AEROPLANE. 


THE SUN IS LOW IN THE SKY, AND THE GERMAN INFANTRYMEN STANDING 


IN LONG LINES AT THE RIGHT OF THE PICTURE CAST LONG SHADOWS BEFORE 
THEM. CLOUDS OF GAS ARE ROLLING TOWARD THE RUSSIAN LINES, AND 
WHEN THE CHLORINE HAS 


DONE ITS WORK 


THE GERMANS WILL CHARGE 
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NO DISUNITED STATES 


OME of our foreign critics, disappointed that 

the United States has not openly and officially 

espoused the cause of the Allies, have of late 

been describing us satirically as “the Disunited 
States,” and the term has been caught up here and there 
by our own citizens, deeply troubled by the disloyalty 
of the hyphenated element in our population. The satire 
is harmless and alarm is baseless. There will be no Dis- 
united States. That matter was attended to fifty years 
ago. 

Nevertheless, the conditions that have provoked the 
jeer and the fear are interesting enough to deserve at- 
tention. When the European war began American reac- 
tion to the situation was instantaneous and tremendous. 
On every hand the remark was heard that American 
feeling had never been so nearly unanimous as it was in 
holding Germany blameworthy for the appalling catas- 
trophe. It is not to be wondered at that France and 
Belgium expected that such unity of conviction, with so 
much apparent moral heat to give it driving force, would 
carry our people and our Government into active co- 
operation with the defenders of liberty. 

Soon, however, interest in responsibility for the war 
diminished, and more specific issues began to engross 
attention. The rights of neutrals on the high seas, the 
right to export munitions, the possibility that this na- 
tion might any hour find itself actually at war, and the 
question of preparedness, became instant and vital 
topics. From that moment differences of attitude and 
conflicts of opinion multiplied. Today it is obvious to 
everybody that public opinion in the United States 
verges upon a state of intellectual and moral anarchy. 
Yet no greater mistake of judgment could be made than 

. to conclude that our condition is one of disunity, Under 
the storm-lashed surface are the unsounded depths of 
our political ocean. 

In political thinking nothing is easier than to see 
clearly every one of a hundred facts and a dozen big 
tendencies, and yet go all wrong. The facts and the ten- 
dencies must be seen quantitatively as well as qualita- 
tively. Ratios count in the realm of human affairs as in 
mechanics. The ‘American people do not get together on 
every question. There are some questions upon which 





COMPLETE victory is all but won in our subma- 
Arine controversy with Germany. 

In the “Lusitania” case Germany consents to pay an 
indemnity for the American lives destroyed. 

In the matter of German submarines operating in the 
Mediterranean Germany declares that merchant ships— 
except in case of flight or resistance—will not be sunk 
by German submarines until passengers and crew have 
been put in safety. 

If any submarine commander should violate this prin- 
ciple and kill or injure American citizens in destroying 
a merchant ship, Germany will punish him and make 
reparation for the death or injury. 

In the case of the “Persia”—the cause of whose sink- 
ing is still undetermined—Germany intimates that if it 
should-prove to have been sunk by a German submarine, 
«the foregoing procedure will be followed. 





AT LAST 


they are a unit and always will be; and there are some 
issues upon which they get together more or less, and 
with a good deal of shifting of pluralities from time to 
time. 

It is because we fall into forgetfulness of these more 
and less relations that we waste time in debating the 
questions: What is an American? What is American- 
ism? The true answer to them is the simplest and most 
obvious fact in American life, and upon it the entire 
American people is a unit. An American is a man, born 
here or elsewhere, who wholeheartedly and unreservedly 
accepts and shares the good or the bad fortune of this na- 
tion. To it he gives his allegiance. He has renounced al] 
other governments and every conflicting loyalty. We 
venture the assertion that there is no other issue upon 
which human beings might unite or divide that would 
bring together in feeling, opinion and relentless action 
so nearly one hundred per cent of the entire population 
of the United States as that of the single allegiance. If 
there are misguided residents here who are with us, but 
not of us, they will realize this truth in a bitter awaken- 
ing before American public opinion gets thru with them. 

There are other things upon which we are nearly 
united, for which the majority vote would be over- 
whelming. One of these is the supremacy of the nation 
and of the national government over all sectionalism, 
localism, racial differences, and class differences. No- 
body wants to see any coercing of states or of interests 
if it can be avoided. But it is as certain as the rotation 
of the earth that if any state or any interest by can- 
tankerous behaVior endangers our relations with for- 
eign powers or our internal peace and quiet, that state 
or that interest will get hurt. 

We could add to the list, but these two items are 
enough. We shall differ, no doubt, over the extent and 
the method of desirable preparedness. We shall have 
pacifists and militarists. We shall have citizens export- 
ing munitions and others demanding an embargo upon 
such traffic. Upon’a thousand other things we shall dif- 
fer; but upon the fundamental issues of Americanism 
and nationality we shall be, as we have been for fifty 


years, a united people. There will be no Disunited 
States. J 


There is only one thing lacking in all this. Germany 
seems still unwilling to admit that the “Lusitania” was 
wrongfully sunk. It still apparently clings to the doc- 
trine that its submarine warfare in the war zone about 
the British Isles was justified as an act of retaliation 
for the British blockade of Germany. 

This the United States cannot admit. It is a conten- 
tion unknown to international law. It is an unjustifiable 
contravention of the universally recognized rights of 
non-combatants upon the high seas. We could not accept 
as final a settlement of the “Lusitania” case involving 
even a tacit acceptance on our part of such a doctrine. 
It might involve us in the creation of a false precedent 
dangerous in the future to the vital principle of the in- 
violability of the lives of non-combatants at sea. But 
Germany has come far since the “Lusitania” was sunk; 
it ought not to prove an impossible task to induce her 
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to take this last inconsiderable step and end the mat- 
ter. The people of the United States may well congratu- 
late themselves upon a peaceful victory of great propor- 
tions. It is not only a vindication of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens; it is a triumph for principles of humanity 
and the rights of mankind, To contend that the victory 
might have been won more quickly and more lives and 
suffering saved if we had gone about the matter in a 
different way from the beginning is beside the point. 
That no man can tell. 

That the victory has been won and won in more com- 
plete measure than many have believed possible is the 
outstanding fact. The whole world will be the gainer. 








MONROE AND WILSON 


EARLY a century ago. James Monroe proclaimed 

a doctrine that, probably more than any other sin- 
gle act of statesmanship, has brought peace and pros- 
perity to the nations of this hemisphere. Tho never ac- 
cepted as a principle of international law, the Monroe 
Doctrine as an American policy has been sufficient until 
today to maintain the independence of every nation in 
the New World. 

The Monroe Doctrine, however, goes no further than 
guaranteeing the nations of the New World from the 
interference of the Old. It does not guarantee them 
from the interference of the United States or of each 
other. 

Last week Woodrow Wilson proclaimed a new Pan- 
American policy. In his address before the Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress on January 6 he outlined his 
policy in these words: 

It will be accomplished in the first place by the States 
of America uniting in guaranteeing to each other absolute 
political independence and territorial integrity. In the sec- 
ond place, and as a necessary corollary to that, guarantee- 
ing the agreement to settle all pending boundary disputes 
as soon as possible and by amicable process; by agreeing 
that all disputes among themselves, should they unhappily 
arise, will be handled by patient, impartial investigation 
and settled by arbitration; and the agreement necessary to 
the peace of the Americas, that no state or either continent 
will permit revolutionary expeditions against another state 
to be fitted out on its territory, and that they will prohibit 
the exportation of the munitions of war for the purpose of 
supplying revolutionists against neighboring Governments. 

These proposals if carried out will eventually bring 
into being nothing less than a Pan-American Confed- 
eration or League of Peace. They establish a defensive 
alliance against any nation within or without the league 
which attacks a member of the league. They create a 
method of settling controversies within the league by 
judicial process. They propose to remove some of the 
chief causes that now lead to civil or international war 
in the New World. 

There is, however, one defect, in that they seem to 
maintain the status quo in all nations, even the back- 
ward ones. They would prohibit a liberty loving people 
from extending aid and comfort to a revolutionary 
minority in another country fighting for the cause of 
freedom against a tyrannical oligarchy. A league which 
guarantees the permanence of the existing régime and 
prevents any outside control over any of the backward 
republics or any outside aid to revolutionists may ac- 
tually retard progress. Some plan must be dévised for 
the growth of civilization in the dark spots of the world 
as well as in the light spots. Nations. cannot and ought 
not to be kept to bounds they happen to possess at pres- 





ent. A failure to recognize the possibility of such 
changes is one of the chief causes of war. 

President Wilson has apparently provided no way for 
the progressive expansion of New World civilization. In 
the Pan-American Conferences we already have the germ 
of the idea that will bring this about. Let the President 
propose a legislative power for his Pan-American 
League in addition to the judicial and executive powers 
that he advocates, and then he will have provided a well- 
rounded plan for the development of peace, prosperity 
and progress of this hemisphere. 

But, in any event, President Wilson’s proposals are 
the most significant yet uttered by any New World 
statesman, not only for what they will accomplish if 
put into execution, but for what they logically lead to. 

As Mr. Taft well says, “A League of Nations in the 
Western Hemisphere would be a definite, and, I think, a 
long step toward a-League of Nations in both hemi- 
spheres.” 








RUSSIA’S SETBACK 

T has often been hinted that the British were not so 

much grieved as they might be by Russia’s failure to 
run the steam-roller over all Germany within the first 
few months of the war. Too strong a Russia might have 
been hard to handle afterward. The Sydney, Australia, 
Bulletin, which is the enfant terrible of British journal- 
ism, gives frank expression to this feeling: 


The enemy of the civilized world is destroying itself in the 
effort to destroy Russia, which is indestructible; and mean- 
while the Britisher, who is able to regard the pro s of 
the war with the cold and far-seeing eye of the business 
person, may console himself permissibly with at least one 
reflection. If Russia had been as strong as the blitherers 
averred and hoped, if it had been capable of routing the 
land forces of what everybody regarded as the world’s great- 
est military power, it might have been well for the Allies’ 
cause, but it would aang | have been ill, in the long run, 
for the British Empire. National aspirations live | Fade 
than the most firmly welded alliances. At the end of the war 
Britain’s hold on India and British interests in Persia 
would have been in no wise strengthened by the circum- 
stance that Russia, in addition to its natural resources and 
its strength on a population basis, was efficient enough in 
the military sense to overrun western Europe. These are 
natural and obvious sentiments which need not conflict in 
- way with sympathy and warm admiration for a brave 
ally. 

But probably now when Germany is grasping at Per- 
sia and the road to India, the British wish that Russia 
had been a little stronger than she proved to be. A good 
strong army from the Caucasus would be heartily wel- 
comed on the Tigris, where General Townshend’s divi- 


sion is besieged by Turk and Arab at Kut-el-Amara. 








THE THREE SACRED TONGUES 


N the beginning of the sixteenth century there lived 

three great scholars versed in the three sacred 
tongues, Hebrew, Greek and Latin, the three languages 
of religion and literature, John Reuchlin, Erasmus 
Desiderius and Martin Luther. It was Reuchlin who 
gave again to the world of scholarship the forgotten 
Hebrew Bible; Erasmus was the first to print the Greek 
New Testament, while out of the two original languages 
Luther translated the two Testaments into the language 
of the people. 

There is hardly a more notable production. in litera- 
ture than that in which Erasmus in one of his Collo- 
quies beatifies Reuchlin on the news of the latter’s death. 
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There are in it lessons that do not grow old. One of the 
interlocutors in the dialog tells how he had visited the 
University of Louvain, where he had heard a sermon 
by one Camelus, who had abused the new learning as 
impious. “A stupid camel, indeed,” says his friend, “as 
if a thing was good because old, and bad because new.” 
Then he went to Tiibingen, where Reuchlin had just 
died; and there he met a Franciscan friar famed for his 
sanctity who related the wonderful vision he had seen 
in his sleep. He beheld beyond a bridge a marvelously 
beautiful meadow bespangled with flowers of all colors. 
As he was ravished with its beauty he saw Reuchlin ap- 
proaching the bridge, gray haired, and clad in a single 
garment. There followed him at a little distance great 
obscene birds, as it were harpies, which sputtered and 
screamed after him, but did not dare to attack him. As 
he crost the bridge Reuchlin turned and said, “De- 
part, you can reach me no more with your detractions.” 
With a foul odor, they flew away. 

As Reuchlin crost the bridge there met him Saint 
Jerome, who embraced him and clad him in shining gar- 
ments, like his own; for Jerome was the holy scholar, 
traduced and abused while alive, as was Reuchlin, who 
was master of the three sacred tongues, and had trans- 
lated the Bible out of Hebrew and Greek into Latin. 
Jerome was not as the painters feign, squalid and infirm, 
nor did he need a lion to accompany him, but with all 
his years he was fresh and full of dignity. His gar- 
ments, which reached to his ankles, were lucent like 
crystal, and embroidered to the fringes in colors of ruby, 
emerald and sapphire with texts of the three sacred 
tongues; and such were the garments he gave to Reuch- 
lin. Then the whole heaven was thronged with welcom- 
ing spirits, so many that they would have obscured the 
sky had they not been themselves translucent. Jerome 
led his companion to the top of the hill where again he 
kissed him. There the heavens opened and they past 
up from view. Such was the Franciscan’s vision, and 
the next day he learned that at that hour John Reuch- 
lin died. 

“Shall we not call him a saint?” the Colloquy con- 
tinues. “But Rome has not made him a saint.” “True, 
but who proclaimed Jerome a saint, or James, or John, 
or Mary? To us he shall ever be a saint.” And so in 
memory of him they salute him in words like these: 
“O holy soul, do thou foster the sacred tongues, do thou 
foster those who study them. Let the sacred tongues 
prosper, but let the evil tongues perish infused with the 
poison of hell.” And then follows a collect: 

“QO thou God who lovest the race of man and who 
thru thy chosen servant has restored to the world the 
gift of tongues thru which in olden time Thou didst 
from heaven teach thy holy Apostles by thy Holy Spirit 
to preach thy holy Gospel, grant that in all languages all 
men may preach everywhere the glory of thy Son Jesus, 
and that Thou mayest confound the tongues of false 
apostles who are conspired together to rebuild the im- 
pious tower of Babel that they may obscure Thy glory 
by striving to raise their own, for Thine only shall be 
all the glory with Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord, and 
the Holy Spirit, forever and ever. Amen.” 

When that collect is repeated we would add the name 
of Erasmus, who framed the prayer, to that of Reuchlin. 

Do we live in evil days? We would not say it lest we 
be like the Camel of Louvain. The new is not worse but 


better than the old. And yet in our American Louvains 
and Tiibingens we find the sacred tongues dishonored, 
so that the utterance of the collect might be a prayer 
for their confounding. Learning is something vastly 
greater than it was in the sixteenth century, and room 
must be made for it, but may the time never come when 
our students of theology shall cease to foster the three 
sacred tongues, and our universities and colleges as well 
shall fail to send out graduates who have a knowledge 
of at least two of the languages that have given us our 
religion and our civilization. 
—_ 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 

HAT we Americans mean by national neutrality 

is generally misconceived by Europeans, even 
those inclined to be sympathetic. The United States is 
variously accused or suspected of being cowardly, mer- 
cenary, hardhearted, indifferent, inconsistent or torn by 
internal dissensions. But no matter what motives are 
ascribed to us it should be made plain to Europe that 
neutrality is no new thing with us, but the established 
policy of our country enjoined upon us by George Wash- 
ington and followed persistently thruout our national 
life in spite of all inducements and incitements to depart 
from it. Daniel Webster has given a definition of it 
which might well be stamped at the head of the White 
House note-paper: 


Our neutrality is not a predetermined abstinence, either 
from remonstrances, or from force. Our neutral policy is a 
policy that protects neutrality, that defends neutrality, that 
takes up arms, if need be, for neutrality. 


American neutrality is not based on indifference, and 
it does not necessarily mean pacifism. 


— 


THE HOPE OF CHURCH UNION 


EXT to the work of making the world better, the 

Church’s first task is to unify itself. The divided 
condition of the Protestant churches is nothing less than 
a disgrace. A multitude of its members of the elder gen- 
eration know it and mourn it, but they do not seem to 
know how to go to work to correct it by actually getting 
together. Federation is about the best thing that they 
seem able to understand. 

The task and duty await the accomplishment of the 
coming generation, and most fortunately they are get- 
ting accustomed to the idea and trained to the work. 

Take the three organizations, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor—their members are members of all the sects, but 
their labors and interests are not for the sect but for 
the Church Universal. Of this the Christian Endeavor 
is an extraordinary example. Its societies are now found 
in every Protestant denomination, with one or two in- 
significant exceptions—something over a hundred de- 
nominations in all. It is a pity that there are so many, 
but the young people are not responsible for their for- 
mation or their continued existence, and it is a good sign 
of the times that they are ready to come together on a 
common platform and that their churches do not object 
to this union. There are something like ten thousand or 
more C.E.conventions,or union meetings, held every year 
thruout the world, which bring together the young people 
of all these denominations. Sometimes there are only a 
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few denominations represented in one locality and some- 
times many. In the Pennsylvania state union, among five 
thousand societies there are no less than forty-seven dif- 
ferent denominations. These meetings of these 80,000 
societies thruout the world, with their four million mem- 
bers—and their number ever growing—are a fruitful 
promise of Church union not to be indefinitely delayed. 

The Independent has a special interest in the history 
of the Christian Endeavor. It was Edward Eggleston, 
editor of The Independent, who organized in Brooklyn 
the church to which he gave the name of the Church of 
the Christian Endeavor. That name the Rev. Francis E. 
Clark chose as the name of the young people’s society 
organized in his church, and Father Endeavor Clark has 
lived to see it cover the Protestant Christian world. He 
is now on a tour of visitation to direct and encourage 
his young people of both hemispheres. 








THROWING THE BLAME UPON OXFORD 


HE French in 1871 frankly acknowledged that they 

had been beaten “by the Prussian schoolmaster,” 
and accordingly they set themselves to reform their 
educational system. The English, altho still confident of 
victory, are beginning to recognize that their educa- 
tional system is in large part responsible for their in- 
ability to cope with the crisis. Professor Henry E. Arm- 
‘strong, one of the foremost chemists of England, uses 
strong language on this point: 

This country is governed primarily by and from Oxford. 
If the lessons of the war do not cause Oxford to reform, we 
shall be forced to confess that there is no health in us and, 
like the snark, our industry will “softly and silently steal 
away.” 

Since war has become a branch of applied chemistry 
the British are now paying the penalty for permitting 
Germany to oust England from that leadership in the 
chemical industries which she held a half century ago. 
Professor Armstrong calls the Oxford degree in chem- 
istry “worthless for practical purposes,” and urges 
that Greek and Latin have no right to monopolize the 
field as they have done hitherto. 

It will be remembered that five years ago the neces- 
sity of reforming Oxford was generally recognized by 
those in charge of the university as well as outsiders. 
The resident staff favored the abolition of compulsory 
Greek, but the alumni of the university, especially the 
country clergy, voted repeatedly against any modifica- 
tion of the ancient régime. 








THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


N our present struggle with Great Britain and 

France to maintain the rights of neutral shipping on 
high seas it is well for us to remember that one of the 
Allies is, or should be, on our side of the controversy. 
Russia has always supported us in our former endeavors 
to establish the American principle of “Free ships make 
free goods,” and this has at times drawn the two coun- 
tries together by a bond of common policy. John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, our Ambassador to Russia in 1830, 
did not put it too strongly when he declared that “From 
the reign of the illustrious Catherine the Great Russia 
and the United States have been identified in regard to 
maritime rights and principles.” His successor at St. 








Petersburg, James Buchanan, wrote to Count Nessel- 
rode: 

The maintenance of the principle has contributed much 
to the glory of Russia and constitutes one of the brightest 
pages in her history. . . . All those who can justly appre- 
ciate the vexations and outrages which neutral commerce 
has suffered from the practise adopted by one or two bel- 
ligerents of capturing neutral vessels upon the high seas, 
merely because the property of enemies might be found on 
board, will ever award to her exertions the fame which she 
so justly deserves. 


By the following year treaties had been made with 
Prussia, Spain, the Netherlands and South American 
states to maintain the “free ships, free goods” idea 
against British and French encroachments. 

The “line-up” in the present controversy is the same 
as it used to be except that the three Scandinavian 
countries are added to our side and Russia is seemingly 
identified with the other. But it is not probable that 
Russia, in spite of her present alliance with France and 
Great Britain, has repudiated her historic principles on 
this point. At any rate her prepossessions in favor of 
free shipping might incline her to lend a more sympa- 
thetic ear to our protests than Great Britain and France, 
whose policy has always been opposed. It might be well 
for our Ambassador at Petrograd to sound the Russian 
Government on this point and see if Russia would use 
her influence with her allies to mitigate the unjust and 
injurious restrictions upon neutral commerce against 
which our Government protests in vain. 








THE BACHELOR AND THE MARRIED MAN 


HE report of the Derby recruiting scheme show- 
ing that 53 per cent of the unmarried men and 59 
per cent of the married men have volunteered for the 
army, will give obvious opportunity for the wit of the 
misogynist humorist—and somehow most professional 
humorists are constitutional misogynists. But there is 
another and more probable interpretation of these fig- 
ures than that which ascribes them to the desire of hus- 
bands to seek the comparative peace of the firing line. 
We find this in Kipling’s familiar lines: 
The bachelor ’e fights for one 
As joyful as can be; 
But the married man don’t call it fun, 
Because ’e fights for three— 
For ’Im an’ ’Er an’ It 
(An’ Two an’ One makes Three) 


’E wants to finish ’is little bit, 
An’ ’e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea! 


The bachelor will miss you clear 
To fight another day; 
But the married man, ’e says “No fear!” 
’E wants you out of the way 
Of ’Im an’ ’Er an’ It 
(An’ ’is road to ’is farm or the sea), 
’E wants to finish ’is little bit, 
An’ ’e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea. 

It is indeed the most serious defect of the volunteer 
system that the appeal to the patriotism of the people 
brings out the good citizen and leaves the slacker. It ex- 
poses the conscientious to danger and preserves the 
coward. Such a reversal of the law of natural selection 
by which courage and patriotism have been developed 
would prove disastrous to a nation if practised on a 
large scale and for long. In this regard universal mili- 
tary service has the advantage, for it takes in all except 
the physically incompetent and so does not tend to favor 
the selfish at the expense of the unselfish. 














THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























GERMAN RULES FOR MEDITERRANEAN SUBMARINES 


On January 7 the German Ambassador at Washington informed our 
Government that the German submarines in the Mediterranean were under 
the following instructions. It is understood that the same rules apply to the 
Austrian and Turkish submarines. 


1. German submarines in the Mediterranean had from the beginning orders 
to conduct cruiser warfare against enemy merchant vessels only in accordance with 
general principles of international law, and in particular measures of reprisal, as 
applied in the war zone around the British Isles, were to be excluded. 

2. German submarines are therefore permitted to destroy enemy merchant 
vessels in the Mediterranean—that is, passenger as well as freight ships as far 
as they do not try to escape or offer resistance—only after passengers and crews 
have been accorded safety. 

3. All cases of destruction of enemy merchant ships in the Mediterranean in 
which German submarines are concerned are made the subject of official investiga- 


tion and besides submitted to regular prize court proceedings. In so far as Ameri-- 


can interests are concerned, the German Government will communicate the result 
to the American Government. Thus also in the “Persia” case if the circumstances 
should call for it. If commanders of German submarines should not have obeyed 
the orders given to them they will be punished; furthermore, the German Govern- 
ment will make reparation for damage caused by death of or injury to American 
citizens. 


they did in the first months of the war. 
On the north side of the Dniester they 
are attacking Buczacz on the road to 
Lemberg. On the south side of this river 
they have occupied the hights which 
overlook Czernowitz. The Russian army 
which is attempting to invade Bukovina 
is under the command of General Ivan- 
off and it is rumored that Field Mar- 
shal Mackensen, the conqueror of Ser- 
bia, has been brought back from the 
Balkans to oppose him. The Russians 
are said to have massed here 60,000 
men on a front of less than a mile. Af- 
ter a bombardment of fifty hours, in 
which 400 guns took part, they began 
the attack and charged the German 
trenches fourteen times in one day, in 
spite of appalling losses. The Austrian 
War Office estimates the Russian losses 














in the recent operations at 50,000. 
Further north the fighting is no less 

another drive up the Dniester to re- severe. The Austrians under General 

capture Czernowitz and Lemberg as Pflanzer are trying to capture Tarnopol 








It was thought by 
oa by ose some that there would 

be a cessation of ac- » 
tivity on the eastern front during the 
winter, especially since the weather is 
unusually severe even for Russia. But 
during Christmas week the Russians 
undertook a new offensive along the 
southern section of the line between 
the Pripet and the Dniester rivers. 
These rivers run eastwardly about 
three hundred miles apart, but they 
come near being connected by water, 
for two of their tributaries, the Styr 
and the Strypa, both have their origin 
near the Galician frontier. It was on 
or near these two rivers that the Aus- 
tro-German advance halted last fall, 
and since this formed a good line of 
defense, no serious attempt has been 
made at a further drive eastward. The 
later efforts of the Germans were di- 
rected toward the capture of Riga and 
Dvinsk, in the extreme north, but in 
this they failed. 

During the last four months the Rus- 
sian army has been reorganized and ob- 
tained a new supply of guns and ammu- 
nition, largely, it appears, of Japanese 
manufacture. They are said to have 
1,500,000 on this southern section be- 
tween Pinsk and Czernowitz. Pinsk, the 
northern end of this section, is in the 
swampy valley of the Pripet River. 
Czernowitz is situated on the slope of 
the Carpathian Mountains and some 
twenty miles south of the Dniester 
River. On the northern side of the 
Dniester there are also high lands of 
over a thousand feet altitude, in the 
midst of which stands Tarnopol, on the 
Sereth River. North of Tarnopol, are 
the three fortresses of Lutsk, Dubno 
and Rovno, designed to be the chief de- 
fenses of southern Russia. Two of these 
are in the hands of the Germans. The 
third, Rovno, they have not been able 
to take. 

This, then, is the lay of the land in 
the new battlefield. The Russians seem 
to be concentrating their efforts on the 
southern part in the attempt to make 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 
The three-hundred mile line between Pinsk and Czernowitz which the Germans have held ever 
since last September is now being subjected to energetic attacks from the Russians at various 
points. The line follows roughly the course of two rivers, the Styr running north and the Strypa 
running south, Both these have been crost by the Russians, who are also directing an attack 
upon Czernowitz, the capital of Bukovina. If the Russians should regain Bukovina, Rumania would 
be likely to take the side of the Allies or at least permit the Russian armies to cross Rumania 
and invade Bulgaria from the north while the . French at Salonica attacked Bulgaria 
from the sout 
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THE BUILDERS 
Germany moves promptly to restore to their normal condition the territories her armies have 
seized. Here is a bridge being rebuilt in Poland. Railway engineers have been known to repair 
a bridge destroyed by the enemy, and needed for immediate advance, in six hours’ time 


and the Russians have taken the town 
of Czartorysk, which gives them a 
chance to advance along the railroad 
toward the important junction of 
Kovel. 


Both Germany and 
Austria-Hungary now 
seem anxious to satis- 
fy the American Government on all 
points at issue. The voluntary assur- 
ance given by Count von Bernstorff, 
which we quote in another column, con- 
cedes the main points for which our 
Government has contended, and if 
these rules are faithfully followed 
there may be no further cause of com- 
plaint, at least so far as the Mediter- 
ranean is concerned. It is also promised 
in advance that if it turns out that the 
“Persia” was sunk by a German or 
Austrian submarine without warning 
or when it was not resisting or trying 
to escape, the commander will be pun- 
ished and reparation made. It is said 
also that Germany has exprest a wil- 
lingness to pay an indemnity for the 
loss of American lives on the “Lusi- 
tania” tho the wording of the dis- 
avowal demanded by the United States 
has not yet been agreed upon. 

The “Frye” case was virtually set- 
tled by a note dated November 29, 
which has just been made public. In 
this the German Government agrees to 
leave the amount of the indemnity to 
be paid by Germany to be settled by 
two experts, one named by each of the 
Governments. The German Govern- 
ment has named Dr. Greve, of Bremen, 
director of the North German Lloyd. 
The German Government expresses re- 
gret that Dr. Greve cannot go to Wash- 
ington in compliance with the desire of 
the American Government, owing to 
“the danger of capture during the voy- 
age in consequence of the conduct of 
the war by England contrary to inter- 
national law.” The German Govern- 
ment regards the appointment of a neu- 
tral umpire as a third arbiter as un- 


The Submarine 
Question 





necessary if it is merely a matter of 
appraising the damages. 

As to the arbitration of the ques- 
tions of maritime warfare involved the 
German Government wishes to have the 
Prussian-American treaty of 1899 made 
the basis of procedure rather than the 
Hague rules. Until these questions are 
settled by arbitration 


the German navals will sink only such 
American vessels as are loaded with abso- 
lute contraband, when the pre-conditions 
provided by the Declaration of London are 
present. In this the German Government 
quite shares the view of the American Gov- 
ernment that all possible care must be 
taken for the security of the crew and pas- 
sengers of a vessel to be sunk. Consequent- 
ly, the persons found on board of a vessel 
may not be ordered into her lifeboats ex- 
cept when the general conditions, that is to 
say, the weather, the condition of the sea. 
and the neighborhood of the coasts afford 
absolute certainty that the boats will reach 


the nearest port. For the rest the German 
Government begs to point out that in cases 
where German naval forces have sunk 
neutral vessels for carrying contraband, no 
loss of life has yet occurred. 


The “Persia” case is still a mystery 
and, like the “Maine,” may never be 
cleared up. The affidavits of the sur- 
vivors throw no light on the cause of 
the explosion which blew up the steam- 
er, for nobody saw a submarine and the 
only direct evidence to show that the 
“Persia” was sunk by a submarine is 
the statement of the second officer that 
he saw the wake of a torpedo. The num- 
ber of missing is 336, of whom 119 
were passengers and 217 crew. Of those 
saved 65 were passengers and 214 
crew. Besides Consul McNeeley it 
seems there was another American 
drowned, for among the missing is the 
Rev. Dr. Homer R. Salisbury, a Seventh 
Day Adventist missionary, who came 
on board at Marseilles to go to India. 
He came from Battle Creek, Michigan, 
and is supposed to be an American. If 
the Austrian or German government 
has any information as to how the 
“Persia” was sunk it has not been made 
public, 


The amazing change 
which has come over 
Great Britain is 
shown by the passage of a conscription 
act in the House of Commons by a vote 
of 403 to 105. Counting out the Irish 
members, since Ireland is not included, 
there were only forty votes against it 
by the representatives of the country 
covered by the bill. Even the Labor 
party was divided, for ten out of the 
twenty-three representatives of that 
party voted for it. Among them was 
Arthur Henderson, leader of the Labor 
party, who had just resigned his cabi- 
net position of President of the Board 
of Education, because the Labor caucus 
had decided that no Labor members 
should remain in the Government. The 
two other Labor men in the Coalition 
Ministry resigned for the same reason, 


Parliament Votes 
Conscription 
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AN OLD CEREMONY IN TODAY’S WAR 


The Austrians here have decorated their cattle with festive garlands in celebration of a victory 
quite as if they were living in the palmy days of the classics 
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William Bruce who was Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Home Affairs and 
George H. Roberts, Lord Commissioner 
of the Treasury. The Cabinet also lost 
on this issue Sir John Simon, Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs, who made 
a speech against the conscription bill 
and criticized Lord Derby’s figures. 

According to Lord Derby’s report the 
recruiting campaign of the six weeks 
ending December 15 induced 1,150,000 
out of 2,179,231 single men and 1,672,- 
261 out of 2,832,210 married men to 
volunteer. Many of the single men who 
have not come forward are ineligible 
or needed for the Government service 
for manufacture of munitions, but there 
are about 600,000 single men who are 
available and these the bill aims to get. 
Quakers and others who have “conscien- 
tious objections to undertaking com- 
batant service” are exempt. The pen- 
alties of attempting to evade military 
service may be six months imprison- 
ment and $250 fine. 

The Unionists and Conservatives all 
supported the bill and the most influen- 
tial speech in its favor was made by 
A. J. Balfour, formerly leader of the 
Opposition, but now First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the Asquith Ministry. He 
said: 

I have never favored conscription in any 
form, but it is no longer an abstract ques- 
tion. We are dealing with a stern reality. 
First, the Prime Minister has given a 
pledge for this bill which it would be dis- 
honorable to ignore, and, second, the safety 
and success of the country are at stake. 
Let me say with the greatest emphasis 
that those of us who know the conditions 
in the field know that this bill is abso- 
lutely essential to the proper carrying on 
of the war. . 

If this house refuses this bill to the Gov- 
ernment, it refuses what the Government 
considers an absolute military necessity. 
This is not a precedent for universal con- 
scription. It is not the thin edge of the 
wedge, or the first drop of poison to cor- 
rupt our whole system. In truth, this bill 
is a tribute to voluntarism, for we have 
raised 6,000,000 volunteers, and now this 
bill merely brings in those few shirkers who 
have failed to respond to the volunteer 
system. 

No future Prime Minister can ever use 
this bill as a precedent for permanently 
fixing on the country the taint of Prussian 
militarism. 


Militarism is an affair of the heart, and, 


it is in the hearts of the German people 
to have militarism, while it is in the hearts 
of Englishmen not to havg it. 

But for the moment we are dealing with 
a stern necessity, and our greatest danger 
is not that traditions will be abandoned. 
but that we are lulling ourselves with a 
great illusion of false security. 


In spite of the large majority which 
the bill drafting single men into the 
army received in the House of Com- 
mons it is doubtful whether it can be 
put into effect without a general elec- 
tion, for the trades-unions are strongly 
opposed even to this partial measure of 
conscription. The National Labor Con- 
gress held its session at the same time 
as Parliament protested unanimously 
against any form of compulsory mili- 
tary service. On the specific question 
of Asquith’s bill the votes in favor rep- 
resented 783,000 workingmen and those 
against 1,998,000. 








THE GREAT WAR 


January 3—British complete conquest 
of Kamerun, Africa. Turks claim 
victory over Russians in Persia. 

January 4—Italy has spent $561,000,- 
000 on war to January 1. Turks 
attacking British .at Kut-el-Amara 
on Tigris. 

January 5—Four members of British 
ministry resign on account of con- 
scription bill. Russians attacking 
Czernovitz, capital of Bukovina. 

January 6—Conscription bill for un- 
married men passes House of Com- 
mons. Russians capture Czartorysk. 

January 7—Germany agrees to settle 
“Frye” and “Lusitania” cases and 
ameliorate submarine warfare. 
Nancy bombarded by Germans. 

January S—Russian warships bom- 
bard Varna, on Black Sea. 
Trenches on  MHartmanns-Weiler- 
kopf, Vosges, changing hands. 

January 9—British abandon Gallipoli 
altogether. British battleship “‘King 
Edward VII” sunk by mine. 




















In spite of repeated 
rumors of a Teutonic at- 
, tack upon the Allied 
base at Salonica there have been no 
evidences of such a movement. It is in- 


The Balkan 
Campaign 


























Underwood & Underwood 


THE “VALERIE” BRINGS CABARACHKE 
A big Norwegian bark which put into port at 
New York the other day with a cargo of dye- 
wood from Buenos Ayres. There is a faint echo 
of the old clipper days in New York’s shipping 
now that sailing vessels, which were thought to 
have gone forever, have been called back to re- 
place steamers destroyed or interned in the war 


deed doubtful whether it would prove 
a profitable enterprise, for the French 
and British troops at Salonica are said 
to number over 200,000 and are strong- 
ly entrenched in the hills about the city. 
Having the command of the sea the 
Allies can land reinforcements and 
munitions to any amount directly on 
the docks at Salonica while supplies 
for the German and Austrian troops 
would have to be brought down on the 
single track railroad from Belgrade. If 
the Bulgars and Turks should join them 
in the invasion of Greece the Greeks 
would be quite likely to take up arms 
in defense of Salonica, which within the 
last four years they fought the Turks 
to gain and then the Bulgars to retain. 
If the Germans and Austrians try to 
take Salonica by themselves they will 
doubtless require more troops than the 
defenders and must expect heavy losses 
which they can ill afford, since they are 
already greatly outnumbered both in 
France and Russia and are extending 
the field of operations into Asia. Even 
if they should succeed in driving the 
Allies out of Salonica they could not 
hope to hold that city, since it can be 
bombarded at any time by the Allied 
fleet. But by letting things stay as they 
are a large body of Allied troops is vir- 
tually kept interned at Salonica and the 
Bulgars may be trusted to guard the 
border if they should attempt again to 
advance into Serbia. ‘ 

What acts perhaps as a greater deter- 
rent still is the energetie attack of the 
Russians on the: Austro-German lines 
north of Rumania. If the Russians 
should again occupy Bukovina and Ga- 
licia, Rumania would be very apt to 
join with them and this would open the 
way for an invasion of Bulgaria from 
the northern side. It is reported that 
General Mackensen and many of his 
troops have been recalled from Serbia 
to meet this new danger. 

The second Bulgarian army is said 
to have been brought back to Sofia. 
The first Bulgarian army is driving the 
Serbs thru Albania to the sea. The 
Montenegrins are stoutly resisting the 
Austrian invasion of their country. 

Greece has protested to Washington 
and the other neutral governments 


_|. against the violation of her neutrality 


thru the occupation of Salonica by the 
French and British and their arrest of 
the German, Austrian, Bulgarian and 
Turkish consuls at that port. Additional 
offense has been given to Greece by 
the Allies in the arrest of the Austrian 
and German consuls at Mitylene, and 
by the occupation of the Greek islands 
of Melos, in the Aegean, and Corfu, in 
the Adriatic. In retaliation for this the 
Bulgars arrested the French consul at 
Sofia and tried to arrest the British 
vice-consul, but he took refuge in the 
American embassy. 


The withdrawal of the 
The Near East Allied troops from the 

Anzac and Suvla 
shores of Gallipoli left only Sedd-el- 
Bahr, the tip of the peninsula, in the 
hands of the British. This apparently 
they intended to hold as a sort of see- 
ond Gibraltar, for it commands the en- 
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THE “FILIPINO CARNEGIE” 


Sr. Teodoro R. Yangco, a leading business man 
and philanthropist of the Philippines, who is 
visiting this country to study business condi- 
tions, the Y. M. C. A., and charitable institu- 
tions. He is president of the Philippine Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Manila Y. M. C. A 


trance to the Dardanelles and its pos- 
session would enable them to control 
the only entrance to the Black Sea, as 
they control the only entrance to the 
Mediterranean, Gibraltar and Suez. 
But even this foothold proves to be un- 
tenable. Heavy artillery, transported 
from Germany by the Orient railroad 
thru Serbia and Bulgaria, was brought 
to bear upon the British entrenchments 
and upon the French and British war- 
ships defending them. So the British 
and French troops have been with- 
drawn from Sedd-el-Bahr, without 
losses, according to the British report, 
with heavy losses, according to the 
Turkish report. All guns were taken 
away except seventeen, which were 
worn out and were blown up before 
being abandoned. 

Whether the Germans have any seri- 
ous intention of undertaking an inva- 
sion of Egypt is still questionable, for 
the hints of their elaborate prepara- 
tions which are allowed to leak out may 
be intended merely to divert British 
troops to the Suez and so prevent the 
concentration of Kitchener’s army in 
France. We hear, however, that Field 
Marshal von der Goltz has established 
his headquarters at Aleppo, from which 
point he can send troops by rail part 
way to Bagdad or nearly all the way to 
the Egyptian frontier. Since there is no 
knowing which way he intends to strike, 
the British are obliged to keep a suffi- 
cient force to meet an attack both on 
the Tigris River and the Suez Canal. 
Von der Goltz is one of the leading au- 
thorities on strategy in the world, his 
textbooks being used at West Point. 
For many years before the war he had 





been engaged in reorganizing the Turk- 
ish army and planning their system of 
fortifications. For the training of the 
navy the Ottoman Government em- 
ployed British officers. The troops 
under General von der Goltz are esti- 
mated at 300,000 to 500,000. 

The Dutch and the Japanese lines 
running to the Far East have aban- 
doned the Suez route and are sending 
their steamers around by the Cape of 
Good Hope. The insurance rate on all 
cargoes going thru the Suez has been 
trebled, which will make the expense 
practically prohibitive for most traffic. 
The activity of the Austrian submar- 
ines in the Mediterranean may account 
for this diversion of traffic, but it con- 
firms the expectation of a conflict on 
the canal within a short time. 

In northern Persia the Russians have 
had several engagements with the Per- 
sian insurgents in which both sides 
claim victories. The British at Kut-el- 
Amara, on the Tigris, are still holding 
their own against the repeated attacks 
of the Turks and Arabs. 


Owing partly to the war 
demand, the price of 
gasoline continues to 
rise, and is now 22 cents a gallon. At 
the beginning of last year it was only 
13 cents. In the House at Washington 
two resolutions were adopted, last 
week, one asking the Attorney General 
to report as to the existence of an un- 
lawful combination in the industry, and 
the other providing for an inquiry by a 
House committee. The Attorney Gen- 
eral replied that thus far there was no 
evidence to justify a prosecution for 
violation of the law against restraint 
of trade by combinations, and that the 
Federal Trade Commission had under- 
taken an investigation of the oil trade. 
It is now known that the commission 
has decided to inquire at once about 
the price of gasoline. The rapidly 
rowing number of automobiles in use 
here, the demand from abroad, espe- 
cially in and near the battle fields, and 
the decreased output of certain oil 
fields in this country, appears to ac- 
count for the high price. Some predict 
that it will rise to 40 cents. 

Reviews of the zine industry for the 
past year show how it has been affected 
by the war demand. While the output 
of spelter increased by 38 per cent, the 
value of the product was $139,000,000 
against only $36,000,000 in 1914. The 
demand for ammunition accounts for 
this change. We have imported large 
quantities of tin, nearly-all of it from 
Malaysia. The effect of the war upon 
prices and transportation, together with 
our more intimate trade relations with 
South America, has promoted the es- 
tablishment here of a new industry. the 
smelting and refining of tin ore from 
Bolivia. The work will be done in New 
Jersey, and on a large scale. 

Few additional war orders have re- 
cently been reported. There have been 
negotiations for large quantities of 
shrapnel. The Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Company, whose first order from 
Russia was for $83,000,000 worth of 
shrapnel, was looking for $10,000,000 


War and the 
Industries 

















Press Illustrating Co. 
GERMANY'S SCIENTIFIC CHIEF OF STAFF 


The success of the Germans in the field and 
their still more remarkable success in maintain- 
ing the nation when all commerce was cut off 
are due to the organization of industry under 
scientific direction. Dr. Walther Rathenau, the 
head of the General Electric Company, was 
called upon at the outbreak of the war by the 
Minister of War to take charge of manufacture 
of war material. His greatest achievement is the 
development of the process of making nitric 
acid from the nitrogen and oxygen of the air 
by means of the electric spark. This provides the 
nitrates necessary for ammunition and agricul- 
ture and frees Germany, probably permanently, 
from her previous dependence upon the British 
nitrate beds of Chile 


last week, to be used in the business, 
and the company’s stock declined 
sharply in the market because the 
money was not promptly obtained. But 
$4,000,000 was supplied by Russia, and 
the remainder was expected from the 
same source in a few days. Russia’s 
original advance had been $20,000,000, 
but a large part of this was distributed 
among the many manufacturers to 
whom the company gave sub-contracts. 


Defense Pl It is admitted at 
in ieee cnt Washington that the 
8 Government’s plans 


for enlarging the army and the navy 
are in some,danger of being rejected 
by Congress. The army plans are re- 
garded with less favor than those re- 
lating to the navy, and there is pro- 
nounced opposition to the Continental 
force proposed by Secretary Garrison. 
In the House the Administration is in 
need of leadership for its policy, which 
is opposed by the appointed Democratic 
floor leader, Mr. Kitchin. Only with the 
aid of Republican votes can the new 
plans gain approval there. 

In recent speeches opposition has 
been more prominent than support, 
even on the Democratic side. In some 
cases the opposition has been manifest- 
ed in relation to side issues rather than 
to the plans. In the Senate Mr. O’Gor- 
man and Mr. Hitchcock, Democrats, 
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have favored an embargo, or prohibi- 
tion of the shipment of munitions. Mr. 
O’Gorman and Mr. Owen would have 
the Government prevent American citi- 
zens from taking passage on the liners 
of the belligerents. Several Republicans 
were in agreement with them on this. 
In the House Mr. Sherwood, of Ohio, 
a Democrat, in a long speech ridiculed 
and denounced the Administration’s 
plans. To tax the people for them, he 
said, would be a crime. Mr. Bryan sent 
him a letter of congratulation, saying 
he hoped the speech would cause the 
defeat of the plans. 

On the other hand, Senator Williams 
uttered a warning as to hostile action 
against this country after the war by 
the victorious side, saying that we 
should be bullied at least, and that we 
ought to enlarge both the army and the 
navy. Senator Chamberlain, chairman 
of the Senate’s military committee, is 
in favor of compulsory military educa- 
tion, with a short term of service. Be- 
fore the House Committee, Secretary 
Garrison has made an elaborate argu- 
ment in support of his plans. Repre- 
sentative Gardner, of Massachusetts, 
whose advocacy of preparedness is well 
known, provoked a warm debate in the 
House by attacks upon pro-German 
plotters. His denunciation was so com- 
prehensive that several Republicans 
who have many German-American con- 
stituents defended them and sharply 
criticized what he had said. 


: . Riots causing loss of life 
Strike Riots and the destruction of 

in ‘Ohio much property have ac- 
companied a strike of 3600 employees 
of the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Sheet and Tube Company 
at East Youngstown, Ohio. The men 
went on strike about three weeks ago 
for an increase of pay from 19% to 25 
cents an hour. After the United States 
Steel Corporation, on the 6th, an- 
nounced an increase of ten per cent for 
more than 150,000 men, the Youngs- 
town companies offered an increase 
from 19% to 22% cents. This was re- 
jected. The riots began on the 7th in 
the evening. A mob of strikers gathered 
at the end of a guarded bridge which 
workmen who had not.gone on strike 
must cross, and hooted at them, also 
throwing stones. A pistol shot was fol- 
lowed by several warning shots in the 
air from the guards. Then the mob shot 
at the guards. The return fire wounded 
several persons, among them two 
women. Immediately the mob began to 
set fire to buildings and to loot saloons 
and stores. 

Before morning ten blocks of build- 
ings, practically the entire business sec- 
tion of East Youngstown, had been de- 
stroyed by fire, with a loss of about 
$2,000,000; nearly one hundred persons 
had been wounded, and eighteen of the 
town’s twenty saloons had been looted 
and burned. The bottled liquors had 
been taken, and in the streets were 
seen barrels of whisky, with the heads 
knocked in, while drink-crazed strikers 
were around them. The small police 
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HATE IN WOOD AND HATE IN COAL 


Gott atrafe England, stamped on the briquets 
furnished as fuel for the soldiers at the front, 
may be expected to make the fire hotter. A 
Dutch customer who received this sort of fuel 
from a German dealer, however, refused to use it 


force could do nothing. When the fire- 
men came, the mob cut their hose and 
drove them away. One of the burned 
buildings was the post office. After 
some delay a party of policemen and 
citizens from the neighboring city of 
Youngstown dispersed and drove away 
the rioters. More than 100 were placed 
in jail. At daybreak three regiments of 
militia, 2400 men, arrived and they 
have since been on guard. It does not 
appear that more than three persons 
were killed, altho others may die of 
their wounds. 


Until the close 
of the session of 
the Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, at the end of 
last week, the dominant topics were 
those relating to political association 
and coéperation. There were addresses 
in which business credits were consid- 
ered, with plans for facilitating com- 
mercial interchanges. Two or three 
speakers drew attention to South 
America as an inviting field for invest- 
ments which would promote trade with 


For a New Pan- 
American Agreement 
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HE IS AN ENGLISHMAN 


The new warfare on the trench-fronts has be- 

come a grotesque masquerade since gas became 

a weapon. The picture on page 71 shows why 
it is necessary to clothe the men thus 


the United States. Mr. Bryan said our 
Government might well underwrite 
loans to South American countries for 
development of their resources. He 
hoped the pending treaty, which pro- 
vides for the payment of a large sum 
to Colombia, would be ratified. But 
political codperation was the leading 
subject in the minds of delegates, and 
new prominence was given to it on the 
5th by the news that what some have 
called an extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine had been proposed by our Gov- 
ernment to the twenty American re- 
publics. * 

At the direction of the President, 
Secretary Lansing has formally laid 
before the Latin-American Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers, to be submitted to 
their Governments, the plan of a gen- 
eral treaty or series of treaties in which 
the United States and all the other na- 
tions of this hemisphere shall agree to 
guarantee the territorial integrity of 
the several countries; to maintain the 
republican form of government; to sub- 
mit to settlement by diplomacy, arbi- 
tration, or investigating commissions 
disputes of all kinds, boundary dis- 
agreements included, but controversies 
affecting national independence except- 
ed; to prohibit exportation of arms to 
any but the legally constituted govern- 
ments, and to enact neutrality laws that 
will prevent filibustering expeditions 
from fomenting or carrying on revolu- 
tions in neighboring republics. There 
has not been time for a reception of 
answers from the nations to which the 
proposition was submitted. 

In an address to the members of the 
Congress and their friends, on the 6th, 
President Wilson referred to this move- 
ment. A conference was recently held 
in Washington, he said, to consider the 
financial relations of the two American 
continents and to ascertdin the prac- 
tical means by which commercial inter- 
course could be facilitated. Those who 
took part in the conference realized 
that back of the community of ma- 
terial interest there must be a com- 
munity of political interest. If nations 
are politically suspicious of one an- 
other, all their intercourse is embar- 
rassed. The Monroe Doctrine, which 
this country always will maintain upon 
its own responsibility, did not, the 
President said, disclose the use which 
the United States intended to make of 
her power, with the implied and partial 
protectorate which she was trying to 
set up, and therefore fears and suspi- 
cions prevented complete confidence 
and trust between the Americas. 
There has been doubt, and it must be 
removed. He believed it would be re- 
moved by such an agreement as the 
one outlined above. Speaking of its re- 
quirements, he said he was confident 
that they would lead to something long 
prayed for by America. They were 
based upon self-restraint, respect for 
the rights of all, absolute political 
equality among the nations, and the 
eternal foundations of justice and 
humanity. The next session of the Con- 
gress will be held at Lima, Peru, in 
1921. 














SHOULD THE UNITED STATES FIGHT e 


AND WHAT IS THE NATURE OF A PRUSSIAN? 


OW long will the war last? 

That’s a difficult matter to de- 

termine. I may say, however, 
that I rather look for a sudden end- 
ing. Endings are sudden when you 
come to think of it, aren’t they? We 
get into the habit of regarding most 
happenings as gradual. We watch the 
details of this stupendous conflict 
daily and our minds move slowly 
toward the contemplation of its defi- 
nite end. Beginnings and endings are 
never gradual. Death itself is always 
a very definite happening and so I 
rather think Germany’s end of this 
war may be as sudden as a volcano. 

The Battle of the Marne dashed 
forever her hopes of conquest in 
the West. She then turned her 
face to the East in the hope of 
a definite decision. After many ups 
and downs, successes, failures, hopes 
and despairs, I do not believe she 
can now look for a definitely final 
decision there after her repulse 
in Russia. The likelihood of Ger- 
man conquest no longer exists. The 
only question for the Allies now 
is how long will it take for Germany: 
to be worn out, exhausted. It is now 
only a question of when. When Rus- 
sia sufficiently recovers 
herself to assume the of- 
fensive at the same time 
that the Allies push for- 
ward, the end will not be 
far off. Of course any con- 
jectures of mine of this 
character must not be 
taken too seriously, for 
when you are dealing with 
self-respecting maniacs you 
can’t be sure of anything. 
Self-respecting maniacs, be- 
cause they really believe 
they’re engaged in some 
kind of holy, uplifting 
work, which, sad to say, has 
to be forced on the rest of 
the world. They remind me 
of the Zealots during the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

They have all the bump- 
tiousness of a gas balloon. 
They’re far too stupid for 
any likelihood of an inter- 
nal revolution, and even if 
there were any chance of 
it, Prussianism would nip it 
in the bud. And by the way, 
the Prussian hypnotism 
of the whole of Germany 
is one of the most amazing 
things I’ve ever heard of. 
Do you know that as recent- 
ly as the taking of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Prussians 





BY G. K. CHESTERTON 








Mr. Chesterton, unlike most au- 
thors, is equally interesting wheth- 
er he writes or talks. In both cases 
he is merely thinking openly and 
all the reader or listener has to do 
is to follow his train of thought 
thru all its nimble windings. The 
listener in this case is Percy Wax- 
man, who went to Mr. Chesterton 
at his home and asked him to talk 
about the war. The following inter- 
view was the result—THE EDITOR. 




















were regarded as aliens in Germany? 
It was not until. after the. intoxicat- 
ing success of the Franco-Prussian 
War that the Prussian was able to 
make himself the symbol of Ger- 
many. He made the rest of Germary 
believe that he was divinely ordained 
to boss them. 


ISMARCK typified Prussianism 

at its acme. Prussianism never 
consisted of a desire for leadership 
unless secured by conquest. And that 
idea holds good in Germany today. 
At one time the King of Prussia was 
actually offered the crown of United 
Germany, but he refused it on the 
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ground that he had no desire to gain 
a throne at the behest of the people. 
He must win it by conquest or not 
at all. 

It is hard to say today where 
Prussia ends and the rest of Ger- 
many begins. All Germany is abso- 
lutely hypnotized. Why, an ordinary 
German is incapable of governing 
himself, and if you suggested that 
he could do it, you would offend his 
sense of state rule. That’s Prussian- 
ism for you—an entire squelching of 
the individual and individual right. 
The German character, with its 
strange inability to see anything true 
about humanity, is wonderfully well 
exemplified by those curious crea- 
tures known as German governesses 
whom we see in so many English 
families; or rather did see, with 
their monstrously serious and mon- 
strously sensitive temperaments. 

They are just as likely to burn 
down your house for some imagined 
grievance as they are to perform 
some marvelous act of self-sacrifice 
which a normal person could see was 
entirely unnecessary. Germans today 
are nearly all of this hysterical gov- 
erness type. When they find them- 
selves in the wrong, they 
explode temperamentally, 
deliberately behaving as 
devils, while honestly be- 
lieving themselves to be 
angels. They are nationally 
afflicted with an egregious 
form of self-love which in 
a large measure has been 
pandered to and fostered 
by their mythology. 

Germans dignify their 
mythology with the name 
of history. Fancy calling 
that spurious Treitschke- 
Bernhardi rubbish about 
waking up the whole world 
to Teutonism, history. Ger- 
mans keep on judging the 
historic by the pre-historic, 
which is to say the least, 
a curious habit. All this 
undefined twaddle about 
Celts and Teutons is large- 
ly German pedantry, and 
we were almost catching 
the ghastly complaint in 
England. Learning real 
history is a far more diffi- 
cult task than to talk rot 
about the prehistoric. You 
can always detect the sham 
student of history by his 
love of indefinite terms. 
For instance, you hear a lot 
about Celts, Teutons and 
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Anglo-Saxons, whoever they are. Now 
if I say I’m an Englishman, it means 
something definite. You conjure up 
a picture of a man who likes tea and 
toast for breakfast, makes a fuss 
over his morning tub, is rather 
aggressively individual and_ that 
sort of thing. But if I say I’m 
a Teuton, it is really meaning- 
less. Who knows any definite char- 
acteristics about Teutons? And yet 
it is just this vague kind of stuff 
that Germany has been yelling and 
screaming about for ages. She has 
told us time and again that we should 
love her more than we do, because 
the Germans and English all belong 
to the one great Anglo-Saxon-Teu- 
tonic family. Think of it. She has 
tried to prove to us by some mathe- 
matical formula that we are all one 
family. Utter nonsense. Who has 
more miserably and totally failed to 
understand us than the Germans? 

Their colossal failure to under- 
stand anything about us almost 
proves that we must be related, for 
the failure of families to understand 
each other is proverbial. German 
“frightfulness,” as exemplified by 
Zeppelin raids and submarine mur- 
ders, not only shows an absolute mis- 
understanding of England, but is 
direct proof of German fear. at 
home. Only the fearsome becomes 
desperate. 

Germans regard the English jok- 
ing habit as evidence of a ghastly 
shallowness and abandoned debauch- 
ery. With their own troops singing 
Deutschland iiber Alles in perfect 
time and perfect tune as they march 
into action, they look upon English 
light-hearted irony under such cir- 
cumstances as approaching blas- 
phemy. The newest battle-cry for our 
troops as they dash for enemy trench- 
es is “Front seats two-and-sixpence.” 
No self-respecting German would 
ever dream of using irony as a re- 
laxation. This lack of humor is what 
produces Germany’s somber egotism. 
Germany’s idea, too, of a gentleman 
is what most other people regard as 
a cad. They seem to have a genius 
for thinking exactly the opposite 
things about humanity from what 
any one else in the world: thinks. 

Shortly after the 


democratic idea all over England. 
The great difficulty just now is its 
lack of coherence. The idea is 
growing here, there and everywhere, 
but it hasn’t concentrated its forces 
yet, and the grievances it wishes to 
combat are not neatly labeled and 
ready to be destroyed. It is not a 
clean-cut task to instil the really 
democratic idea into English people. 
The issues are very complicated and 
entangled. Our evils are not labeled. 
Everything seems vague. When the 
French idea came about, there was 
King Louis pleasantly concrete as 
the foe of the democratic idea. So 
they cut off his head and the crown 
with it. With us we are mistily sen- 
sible of great grievances needing to 
be destroyed, but as yet we only feel 
them. Our tyrants aren’t visible. 
They exist mostly as impersonal 
groups, not as individuals. What we 
seem to need is a sort of detective- 
democracy that will seek out what 
needs to be destroyéd and then de- 
stroy it. We'll see daylight no doubt 
when the war gives us more time to 
look for it. 


S for America, I am sorry to con- 
fess that whenever the average 
Englishman talks about America, 
his viewpoint becomes tainted by the 
same sort of German folly that makes 
Germans talk of us and themselves 
as one big family. We are likely to 
think of America as Anglo-Saxon, 
one of ourselves, chip off the old 
block, one blood and such like non- 
sense. It is true, of course, that 
America and England do speak the 
same language—almost, but when it 
comes to race there must be veritable 
cataracts of blood. running thru 
American veins by now that can’t by 
any stretch of imagination be called 
Anglo-Saxon. I’m afraid many of us 
in England will never rightly under- 
stand America until we begin by re- 
garding her as a great nation,—en- 
tirely dissociated from ourselves, Let 
us regard America. as. we might any 
other great nation speaking English, 
and we’ll understand her better. 
It is very idiotic to adopt any ma- 
ternal attitude toward the United 
States. We make much of “one blood, 
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one tongue,” and other accidental in- 
cidents whenever American policy 
dictates a course of action that ap- 
pears favorable to the English mind. 
When, on the other hand, America, in 
pursuit of her own individual nation- 
alism, commits some act we don’t 
agree with, or does not commit some 
act we think she should have, we play 
the role of maternal scold. Too many 
Englishmen regard America as being 
in some mysterious way still bound 
up with ourselves by ties other than 
national friendship. 

Whether America should do this 
or that in regard to Belgium, I don’t 
know. I don’t know enough of what 
her obligations were to pass an opin- 
ion. This much I do know, and that 
is that your President would have 
been foolish to bundle the American 
people into the hateful furnace of 
war just because many of my coun- 
trymen considered her bound to as- 
sist Belgium. England herself was 
in a very different position. She was 
in honor bound to help Belgium, and 
even if we hadn’t gone to her as- 
sistance, we would have eventually 
been compelled to take a hand in the 
war for our own protection. 

America is not in any such posi- 
tion, and why anyone should expect 
her to adopt the role of world-savior, 
I don’t know. I have a great sympathy 
with America’s difficulties in a most 
trying situation. I admire President 
Wilson very much, and I regret that 
both here, and at home in his own 
country, there has been a great deal 
of most unfair criticism, mostly due 
to cloudy. vision. 

He is paid by the people to protect ' 
the interests and welfare of ‘the 
United States. He can’t dip his coun- 
try into Hell just to show the world 
he has a keen sense of being an in- 
dividual savior. Why do people ex- 
pect him to be a celestial person? 
There has been too much of this: in- 
dignant rushing to protect the honor 
of others. 

We know that America, like all 
other detached democracies, favors 
the Allies, but without cause why 
should they enter the bloody arena? 
I’m aware that there are many, many 
American citizens who think their 
country should take 





war broke out, a typi- 
cal Englishman of 
what is known as the 
old school, said: “If 
Germany _ should 
prove to be success- 
ful, Europe would be 
no place for a gentle- 
man.” That sums the 
matter up very ade- 
quately, I think. 
There’s been a ver- 
itable wave of the 





TO THE KINGS 
By Harry Kemp 


When you've fulfilled the measure of your pride 
And your starved honor has been satisfied, 
Some plowman, driving deep his lusty share, 
Will strike a skull to sunlight, unaware— 

One naked skull to stare up at the sky 
And shake your kingdoms with its irony! 








a hand, including 
your famous Ameri- 
can citizen Roose- 
velt (altho perhaps 
he may consider that 
term an_ insufficient 
description for 
him). It’s for Amer- 
icans to decide what 
they should or 
should not do, isn’t 
it? 











J Beaconsfield, England 














THE CITY THAT ONCE WAS A CAPITAL 


Photograph by Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt 
WHERE A SHELL BURST INTO KING PETER’S THRONE ROOM IN THE PALACE AT BELGRADE 


Photograph by Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt ' 
THE CITY AND FORTRESS OF BELGRADE FROM 3000 FEET IN THE AIR. NOTE THE SHELL CRATERS 











WHAT IS. A CITY e 


BY RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG. 


OR a period of four years I 
Per been the chief executive 

of an enterprise which ranks 
among the oldest in the United 
States and is now owned by nearly 
2,000,000 shareholders. A _ purely 
physical valuation of its entire plant 
amounts, at a notoriously moderate 
estimate, to $2,700,000,000, of which 
some $300,000,000 is represented by 
assets directly owned, backed by $1,- 
800,000,000 in assessed real estate 
and $600,000,000 in personal prop- 
erty. It would be difficult 
to name many other cor- 
porations, however in- 
flated their capitalization, 
which approach it in mag- 
nitude. And over against 
those real and tangible 
assets there exists only 
$100,000,000 of liabilities, 
in the form of a bonded 
debt. Evidently here is an 
enterprise which is not 
merely solvent; it is posi- 
tively rolling in wealth. 
Yet it stands in need to- 
day, most urgently, of an 
efficient administration of 
its affairs—not, I hope. 
quite so urgently as it did 
four years ago; but sure- 
ly with a pressure of need 
that should enlist the ac- 
tive interest and codpera- 
tion of every one among 
its many shareholders, 
children by no means ex- 
cepted. Oh, yes; those 
shareholders include. chil- 
dren, by hundreds of thousands; and 
not only do they own a vital interest 
in the welfare of the enterprise, but 
their small voices are capable of ex- 
erting a powerful influence for its 
successful conduct. 

In the past, it has suffered griev- 
ously from lack of interest on the 
part of many of its shareholders as 
well as from a chronic misconception 
of its purposes on the part of many 
others; in the same way it can suffer 
as much, or more, in the future. And 
because it is representative of very 
many other such corporations in this 
country—among them two of even 
greater magnitude, the majority 
much smaller—the essentials of its 
efficient management constitute the 
essentials of its class, with the na- 
tion as a whole as vitally concerned 
as are the millions of individual 
, shareholders. 

For the City of Philadelphia, like 
| other cities, is in reality nothing but 
a codperative corporation, the type 
of the oldest form of Godperative en- 
terprise organized. Happily removed 
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Mayor Blankenburg completed his 
four-year term in Philadelphia at 
the close of the year. He was by’ 
charter ineligible for reélection, 
and the reform candidate to suc- 
ceed him was badly beaten by the 
organization Republican, Thomas 
B. Smith. But Mr. Blankenburg re- 
tains the distinction of having 
given to boss-ridden Philadelphia 
four years of clean and business- 
like administration.—THE EDITOR. 
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from the necessity of coéperative de- 
fense, both by its era and its situa- 
tion, this association of owning resi- 
dents has developed into precisely 
such a business enterprise as is any 
other great corporation, requiring 
for its prosperous conduct precisely 
such business honesty and -acumen 
as they do—and nothing else. For its 
aim it has the production of domestic 
safety, health, comfort and trade op- 
portunities, to be supplied to its citi- 
zen shareholders at a minimum rea- 
sonable cost. It has properly no. po- 
litical service to sell and should have 
no political bias—less, indeed, than 
an industrial corporation like the 
United States Steel Corporation or 
a transportation corporation like the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. So purely 
non-partizan and so exclusively busi- 
ness are its functions that every 
smallest interjection of politics nec- 
essarily acts like the traditional 
monkey wrench thrown in among the 
cogs of a piece of machinery. 

The round of its functions is sim- 
plicity itself. It assesses its share- 





hoiders, directly and indirectly, for 
the sums required to provide them 
with the protection, comforts, facili- 
ties and necessaries they desire. 
That is all. It has, inherentfy, no 
province or duty to meddle with the 
tariff, to support any party, to favor 
any political candidate. Its gole rea- 
son for existence is that it shall serve 
its shareholders effectively and eco- 
nomically. True, there are:various 
political parties represented among 
its citizens; but what public service 
corporation, like the 
United Gas Improvement 
Company, would tolerate 
the impairment of its effi- 
ciency or the waste'of its 
income by reason of po- 
litical conflicts among its 
stockholders? Yet in the 
municipal corporation of 
Philadelphia contractors 
allied with political bosses 
have been a chronic han- 
dicap; under the old Gas 
Trust, it lost $400,000 a 
year for coal alone, paid 
for at extravagant prices 
or never so much as de- 
livered when paid for. 

It has been my main ef- 
fort to eliminate the con- 
tractors and _ political 
bosses who, between 
them, controlled city coun- 
cils, the body holding the 
purse strings of this en- 
terprise. They have 
thwarted me as much as 
they dared; but withal we 
have laid the foundation, during 
these four years, of the greatest de- 
velopment Philadelphia will have 
ever experienced. There will be avail- 
able $140,000,000 for my successors 
to utilize in the building of a system 
of subways and elevated railways, for 
the abolition of grade crossings, for 
the opening of 4000 acres of hitherto 
undeveloped land within two miles of 
the City Hall, for a sewage disposal 
plant, for the finishing of the Park- 
way, for the building of an art 
museum and for the construction of 
a dozen piers in the Delaware River 
that will equal the best to be found 
anywhere in the world, 

This municipal business enterprise 
has $140,000,000 to expend, if it 
choose, within the next four years. 
I fear itching palms will grasp again 
for the public funds, altho the people, 
the shareholders, having had a taste 
of honest administration of their 
affairs, will never return to the old, 
slovenly, dishonest way of carrying 
on city business. 

Under existing conditions, the cit- 
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izen shareholders in the corporation 
must keep up an organization of dis- 
interested, public-spirited men and 
women which shall be a constant 
menace to would-be plunderers, 
which shall hold them in check and, 
if necessary, take them into a court 
of justice as has been done in San 
Francisco and New York. 

A permanent basis of efficiency 
can be attained only by the elimina- 
tion of politics as a factor in the 
conduct of the city’s affairs and by 
the inculcation of such a civic spirit 
as will make all citizens willing to 
serve the municipality. Today most 
cities are served by a less desirable 
class than could readily be obtained 
if genuine public spirit prevailed and 
induced men of merit to give their 
time, their probity and their brains. 

Such fundamental changes, how- 
ever, can be accomplished only by 
educating the shareholders in the 
protection of their own interests, 
and by fixing upon a few public of- 
ficials the responsibility for hon- 
est and economical administration. 
When I appointed my directors I 
said to each of them: 

“You have absolute control of your 
department. The responsibility must 


ever Ezry needs, it isn’t money, 

certainly. He has plenty of that 
—and keeps it, too. For forty years 
he’s been deaf as a hemlock post, and 
scarcely hears a word that his wife 
says. Hence it isn’t sympathy’ he 
needs, either! 

I’m thinking, instead, of Ezry’s 
wife. 

Ezry is seventy now. That makes 
her sixty-five. Spry, both of them, 
too. How Ezry does clamber down 
the rocks and into his dory! 

That’s life, for Ezry—a day’s 
fishin’ in his dory. God knows what 
he does with the rest of his time. For 
fifty years Ezry has had that cottage 


|- not thinking of Ezry. What- 


by the Maine shore. Nine months of . 


‘the year it isn’t enough for him. 
Even during the other three months 
when winter obliges him to live ten 
miles inland, it takes the devil of a 
storm to keep Ezry from his reg’lar 
Sunday visit to the cottage. . 
He likes the sea. La 
But I’m thinking of Ezry’s wife. 
I asked her once if she too liked the 
sea. s 
She said. “I have no use for water, 
except to wash in.” 


be yours. Come and consult me when- 
ever you wish; but for results I look 
to you.” 

That is what executive responsibil- 
ity should amount to. In councils, in 
Philadelphia, there are 132 men of no 
responsibility except the responsibil- 
ity which many of them think they 
owe to the bosses who made possible 
their election. We cannot expect any- 
thing in particular from individuals 
who, their individuality lost in a 
servile majority, have become no- 
body in particular. But if there were 
a small council, the citizen share- 
holders could get at every one of 
them. A council of nine, every one 
paid $10,000 a yéar for his services, 
and a city manager paid an attract- 
ive salary, would produce best re- 
sults, I think, in a city as large as 
Philadelphia. But even so small a 
council could be as dangerous as the 
present unwieldly number if the high- 
ly paid few were amenable to parti- 
zan influences. Men in such a posi- 
tion must think and act solely for the 
welfare of the corporation, just as 
directors think and act for a great 
railroad, when they have been wisely 
chosen. 

It all resolves itself into this: that 
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Yet every summer for forty years 
she has gone to _that cottage by the 
sea, with Ezry. 

It’s a lonely place, far out on a 
ragged spit. Once a day the postman 
comes—at the urgence of duty. Oth- 
erwise nobody’s there but Ezry. The 
Portland boat comes up. The Port- 
land boat goes down. So does the sun. 
That’s all. 

But no, I’m forgetting. Ezry has 
still two other loves. To learn’ what 
they are, get a scratch on his dory, 
or pick one of his poppies. He grows 
all kinds of them—wonderful pop- 
pies. 

But I’m thinking of Mrs. Ezry. 

She, too, has money. At any time 
she could carry out her threats. And 
every spring ‘for forty years she has 
threatened to cut the.cottage and see 
life. Her nearestwneighbor has seen 
California. The next nearest has done 
Europe. 

I know what Mrs. Ezry does with 
her time. I see her-knitting on the 
piazza of the cottagepysty afternoon. 
That’s what she “doés ‘with her 
fingers. But I know she does 
with her mind. She thinks of Europe 
and California. 


the citizens shall take an intelligent- 
ly selfish view of their individual in- 
terest in the welfare of the munici- 
pality. They must expect to know its 
business as they do their own private 
ventures and they must endeavor to 
conduct it at least as well. 

Under conditions existing: almost 
everywhere in the United States, as 
well as in Philadelphia, the hope of 
making such an ideal citizenship 
must begin with education of the 
very children. The results may not be 
immediately apparent; but they will 
be felt as the children grow. Some 
effect would follow speedily, for chil- 
dren really have an influence in the © 
home; and child questions, the out- 
come of simple yet wise instruction 
in the schools, have made many 
fathers think who have not thought 
before. It is reasonable to expect 
that appreciable consequences would 
appear within a decade of the time 
when such instruction was begun. 

There is hope for the suggestion, 
because the present generation of 
political bosses may decide that the 
full consequences of such a course in 
education will fall upon their suc- 
cessors, rather than themselves. 

Philadelphia 


This spring Mrs. Ezry grew dés- 
perate—as usual. After sixty-five 
years, there isn’t much left of life. 
And with Europe and California still 
to see. 

Her guilty heart beat high when 
she went “up” to Boston and bought 
a new spring dress, as usual. And 
had three fittings “into” it. And 
pored over a dozen schedules and il- 
lustrated folders when she got home 
—with Ezry snoring away, as usual. 

That was February the first. 

Promptly on the 25th Ezry packed 
up for the shore, as usual. 

On the 27th he said, “Well! Are 
you ready?” And with that Ezry’s 
wife looked at Ezry. 

They were young when they were 
married, forty-eight years before. 
And oh, Ezry could hear then, and 
wanted to hear! Sweét things he had 
heard, sweet things he had said. 
They all came back to her. ‘ 

“Well, are you ready?” says Ezry. 

And then what followed? 

Ezry’s wife put her lips to Ezry’s 
ear and shouted, till Ezry must, and 
California may, have heard. 

“Yes,” she said. “I’m ready.” 

Boston 
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THE RETURN OF THE POETIC DRAMA 


BY JOYCE KILMER 


AUTHOR OF “SUMMER OF LOVE,” “TREES AND OTHER POEMS” 


LYRIC was something about 
A Love and Death which just 

fitted in between the bottom 
of the page and the end of this 
month’s instalment of the serial. Edi- 
tors of magazines welcomed it if its 
rimes were correct, and if there was 
a little surprize in the last two lines. 
And if they had on hand a vacant 
painting or drawing by some well- 
known artist, they were glad to re- 
ceive an interesting ballad to print 
on the page opposite it. But a play 
in rime, a poetic drama. 

What could one do with a am 
drama? To have it produced was out 
of the question, unless the poet hired 
a theater and a company. To have it 
published in a magazine was impos- 
sible, unless the poet were Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke or Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt or some other public character. 
All that the poet could do with a 
poetic drama was to read it to his 
friends and to give an encouraging 
Boston publisher three hundred dol- 
lars to print it in a pretty little blue- 
backed volume with a neat pasted 
label. 

But nous, it may be said, avons 
changé tout cela! Nous are all sorts 
of people—Stephen Phillips, Thomas 
Walsh, Alfred Noyes, John Masefield, 
Condé Pallen, Ridgely Torrence, 
Hermann Hagedorn, Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, Edith Thomas, Lord 
Dunsany, about eighty-five other 
English and American poets, and the 
General Public. 

Of course the General Public de- 
serves most of the credit. The Gen- 
eral Public has very recently shown 
its willingness to pay money to see 
poetic drama on the stage—even in 
vaudeville. And the General Public 
is now showing its willingness to 
buy books containing poetic drama, 
and to regard with cheerful enthu- 
siasm magazines which give to this 
hitherto most unpopular form of ar- 
tistic expression space which might 
have been filled with stories about 
young married couples living in the 
suburbs, or the personal narratives 
of Arctic explorers. 

For the magazine editors to print 
poetic drama is even more surpriz- 
ing than for the publishers to bring 
them out. What changed the hearts 
of the magazine editors I do not 
know, but I am inclined to think that 
the activities of: Mr. . Thomas Walsh 
had something to do with it. For sev- 


eral years this poet has been putting , 


into spirited verse romantic or amus- 
ing incidents in the lives of El Greco 
and Goya and Velasquez, and other 
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painters of his beloved Spain. His 
poetic dramas are so skilfully made, 
so colorful, so human, that they have 
appealed to editors as strongly as the 
best short stories would appeal, and 
they have been important features of 
Scribner’s and the Century. Other 
English and American magazines, 
monthly and weekly, have followed 
the distinguished precedent set by 
the Century and Scribner’s, and 
Thomas Walsh, Hermann Hagedorn, 
Ridgely Torrence and the rest now 
see, to their amazement, that poetic 
drama, the sort of writing which for 
years has been done only for its own 
sake, is now a thing which editors 
desire, a thing for which one receives 
money! 

This is, the publishers tell us, the 
worst season for the sale of novels 
and the best season for the sale of 
books of verse the world has seen for 
many a year. And among the books 
of verse of the chief publishers, the 
poetic dramas are conspicuous. Here 
is, for example, Mr. John Masefield. 
He has given up the long narrative 
poem which made him famous, no 
longer does he write pseudo-epics 
like “The Widow in the Bye Street” 
and “The Everlasting Mercy.” His 
newest book, The Faithful, is a 
play, the scene of which is not mod- 
ern England but ancient Japan. Not 
all of it is in verse, but so rhythmical 
and imaginative is his prose that the 
play can only be classified as poetic 
drama. Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new 
book, Armageddon (alas, that it is 
the last book that we shall have from 
this true poet!), is called a modern 
epic drama; it is a savagely realistic 
and savagely romantic play dealing 
(of course from an intensely British 
standpoint) with the great war. In 
connection with its publication in 
book form it is interesting to note 
that this poetic drama was one of 
the most successful of the wartime 
offerings on the London stage. 

The Macmillan Company has pub- 
lished Mr. Thomas Walsh’s The Pil- 
grim Kings. It contains many beau- 
tiful lyrics, but its chief reason for 
existence is found in “Greco’s Last 
Judgment,” “The Maids of Honor,” 
“Goya in the Cupola” and the other 
brief plays in which the men who 
were Spain’s pride’utter their souls 
in English verse instead of in Cas- 
tilian prose. The title poem of Miss 
Edith M. Thomas’s The White Mes- 
senger and Other War Poems is a 
play; one of the strongest pieces of 
pacifist propaganda that has been 
published since Atigust, 1914. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes’s Rada, a 
dramatic poem, was more popular 
than his narrative poem Drake; 
he has revised it in the light of re- 
cent events, and it has many new 
readers under its new title, A Bel- 
gian Christmas Eve. In Dr. Condé 
Pallen’s Collected Poems, the two 
most conspicuous poems are dra- 
matic in form—“Abl4é” and that in- 
teresting reply to Tennyson’s “St. 
Simeon Stylites,” “A Feast of 
Thaliarchus.” 

These are only a few of the books 
which illustrate the popularity and 
commercial practicability of the 
poetic drama. The return of the epic, 
confidently prophesied by admirers 
of Mr. Masefield’s “The Everlasting 
Mercy,” has failed to come about. 
But the poetic drama has returned; 
it has returned largely and triumph- 
antly; a proof of this is to be found 
not in the work of one poet but in 
the pages of our greatest magazines 
and the lists of our greatest pub- 
lishers. 

It is possible that this may be 
traced back to the recent popularity 
of the printed drama. During the 
last three or four years, numerous 
publishers, among them Mr. Henry 
Holt, Mr. Mitchell Kennerley and the 
University of Chicago Press, have 
issued numerous series of plays. Peo- 
ple have been buying and reading 
plays; being led to do so largely by 
the Little Theater movement and 
various amateur theatrical enter- 
prises. Now, it is a fact that a play, 
even one that it is delightful to 
watch on the stage, is likely to be 
dull reading—unless the author be a 
wit like Bernard Shaw or Sir James 
Matthew Barrie. But a play which 
has, in addition to the exciting qual- 
ity inherent in the dramatic form, 
the charm of high imagination, love- 
ly rhetoric, and the forceful con- 
densation which is the essence of 
poetry—this sort of play may be read 
with delight. 

This fact the reading public has 
discovered; people have been taught 
to find pleasure in reading plays, 
and their reading of the prose 
play has prepared them for what 
is certainly the highest form of 
the play and perhaps the highest 
form of the poem—the poetic drama. 
And this shows that the public is 
prepared for the writer who shall 
combine at their best the art of ‘the 


dramatist and the art of the poet; , 


that the public is prepared, indeed, 
for its new Shakespeare. 
New York City 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE MAN WHO ACTS 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


HIS is the day of the man 
who acts. 


The world wants him, well 
knowing that he is bound to forge 
ahead and achieve what compels 
rightful admiration. 

We respect a man because he has 
taken what we had, or acquired what 
we haven’t. We respect the man who 
acts because he displays control over 
crises. This spells opportunity, this 
makes history, this creates destiny. 
For to see what should be done— 
then do it on the instant, caring noth- 
ing for appearance, precedent or 
preachment, is the common mark of 
the great of all time. 

The man who acts possesses cour- 
age, promptness, faith, quickwitted- 
ness, farsightedness, a huge will, a 
holy zeal, and the power to mass his 
forces on a set point at a set time for 
a set purpose. Such traits are rare, 
worth money, and deserving of 
praise. They command the rewards 
of the world, they summon the gifts 
of the gods. If any boon to you be 
lacking, see why it goes to the man 
who acts. 

Health attends the man who acts, 
Wisdom guides him, Hope frees him, 
Joy helps him, Power moves him, 
Progress makes him, Fame follows 
him, Wealth rewards him, Love 
chooses him, Fate obeys him, God 
blesses him, Immortality crowns 
him. 


EALTH attends the man who 

acts. Loss of health is, first, 

loss of initiative. Disease attacks in- 
ert bodies. Germs feed on dead tis- 
sue. Every sick man has begun to 
die; and conversely, no man thoroly 
alive can be sick. To be energized 
from head to foot—body, brain, 
heart and soul—is to be radio-active 
and hence immune. Never blame or 
fear a germ—typhoid, rheumatic, ca- 
tarrhal or tubercular—blame your 
own negligence, fear your own ig- 
norance, and make friends with the 
germs so they will do their work 
more eagerly. If a householder left 
a pile of garbage in his dining-room, 
then. were driven to despair by rats 
and flies, who would pity him? We 
should say to him, “You are lazy, 
shameless and reckless—clean up or 
go to jail!” Yet we pity the invalid 
—who also has garbage in his din- 
ing-room or elsewhere in his body— 
and we say to him, “The way to be 
well is to fill up on more poison from 
the drug store!” when pills are used 
for pillars, healti. is bound to topple. 
The finest remedy in the world is 
for a sick man to realize that he 
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himself must do something. He must 
eat less and exercize more; learn to 
breathe to the bottom of his lungs; 
find what water will do for him in- 
side and out; smash the fripperies 
and follies of custom and expedi- 
ency; understand what life means 
and get a real object for living; cul- 
tivate faith in himself and his fel- 
lows; work and play all over; study 
the birds and the trees and the stars, 
and be as frank and free as they—in 
short, get down to first principles, 
back to Nature, on to Destiny, up to 
God. Nothing is “incurable” save 
lack of courage. Many a man doomed 
to die has outlived his doctor, first 
by willing to have health, then by 
working to secure it. For perfect 
health is only a by-product of effi- 
ciency; whoever does things and de- 
lights in the doing thereby uncon- 
sciously grows deep chested, lithe 
limbed, red blooded, stout hearted, 
clear eyed, strong nerved, calm vis- 
aged, clean souled. 


ISDOM guides the man who 
acts. No book contains wis- 
dom. A book merely echoes what a 
man learned by doing things. Hence 
most of our pedagogs are busily en- 
gaged telling the young how to fol- 
low echoes. The crime in popular 
education lies in regarding the mind 
as a memory box instead of as a mo- 
tor. The only hopeless fool is a highly 
educated fool. Many a “fool” who 
knew nothing but dared all became 
the world’s idol. You see, we begin 
to have real education only as we 
long and dare to plan and execute 
our own adventures in life. What if 
we err? We have been honest. What 
if we suffer? We have been bold. 
What if we come to disaster? We 
have chosen the path of our heart, 
and tho our possessions vanish, our 
principles rise immortal. 
No man has mounted the first step 
to achievement who has not learned 
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to make mistakes nobly and retrieve 
them gracefully. The child walks by 
trusting his muscles despite his falls. 
The man wins by trusting his aspi- 
rations, desires and hopes despite his 
failures. Civilization throttles in- 
stinct, doubts intuition, denies inspi- 
ration, attempting to substitute logic 
or policy or mob rule for the deeper, 
higher, finer voices of the soul. Not 
by heeding the warnings of timid 
friends or the mutterings of rabid 
enemies, but by forgetting, and if 
need be defying, the words and hab- 
its of others, choosing to heed the 
inner voices and follow to the end, 
do we grow apace in wisdom. 


OPE frees the man who acts. 

The chick is a timorous bird, 
the eagle a valiant. Why? Because 
the eagle knows the strength of his 
wings, by his action he overcomes his 
fear; whereas the chick, feeling his 
wings helpless, merely squawks and 
flutters at the approach of danger. 
Most men, and the vast majority of 
women, have had their wings clipped. 
Freedom in action they know not, 
hence they fear. What do they fear? 
Poverty, illness, enmity, old age, soli- 
tude, night, sorrow, unpopularity— 
countless things that lie in the shad- 
ows of ignorance and indolence. Fear 
is but chronic inability to act. And 
what we fear, we invite. If the busi- 
ness of being a desperado were as 
moral as it is hygienic, we might all 
profit by a course in brigandage. No 
man fears himself; hence the way to 
rout fear is to be one’s self so thor- 
oly and constantly that no outer 
shadow may intrude. Fears are the 
centipedes and lizards of the mind, 
hopes are the butterflies and larks. 
Hopes lead when we do as impulse 
or inspiration prompts; fears haunt 
as we lie prone. When a man de- 
spairs call him a drone. At least that 
will anger him—and ire gets action! 


OY helps the man who acts. The 

pessimist is always a theorist— 
never a practical man. From the nag- 
ging housewife, lacking system, love 
and tact, to the magazine “muck- 
raker,” lacking a job and envious of 
men with good ones, the preacher of 
wo is always a person with an un- 
solved problem. But to the earnest 
and the energetic, life is a splendid 
game; and he who knows the game 
and “plays fair” is always expecting 
a victory. Men and women need to 
limber up; they are too dignified, too 
conventional, too timid, too expres- 
sionless, too unreal—and too rheu- 
matic. A little boy in mischief is 
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always contented. We may not like 
the mischief, but the action of him 
is ideal, also the courage that defies 
a rule-of-thumb. And in mature life, 
the youngest, cheeriest, soundest 
man is he who always delves in 
something new. A destiny, like a 
diamond, is a matter of digging. 
Happiness lies at the heart of some 
herculean task. And the mere act of 
stretching our mental and spiritual 
muscles creates a physical buoyancy, 
to thrill and impel and renew us. 
Wo is merely a blind wish of a 
weakling. The lion, fettered and 
bound in his cage, presents a sorry 
countenance; the lion, speeding from 
his lair to the open, grapples with 
his foe and mightily exults in life. 


OWER moves the man who acts. 

From the new science of experi- 
mental psychology we learn that the 
average man uses only a small frac- 
tion—a third to a tenth—of his in- 
herent brain power. The rest lies 
dormant. Why? Because original 
thought is lacking, and that is the 
only kind that really builds the cells 
of the brain. Now, original thought 
and independent action are closely 
related. All discoveries and inven- 
tions, all great commercial under- 
takings, all humane projects and 
philanthropic institutions were the 
outcome of the brain of a man who 
had a new idea, recognized its value, 
became absorbed in it, worked it out 
for himself, and by proving it chal- 
lenged the world’s attention. The 
human brain is an electric battery, 
Universal Spirit the power house, 
and personal ambition the set of 
wires on which the current runs. 
Seldom is the battery connected 
aright, with the source of power 
above, or with the channels of power 
in human life. Great deeds are the 
products of great desires. And most 
human beings are so trivial, so un- 
attractive, so commonplace, because 
whatever desires they had in child- 
hood have been crushed in the 
world’s routine of repression, monot- 
ony and apathy. Try this experi- 
ment: The next time you feel a con- 
viction, inspiration or desire that 
seems unusual or even untenable— 
act on it, fully, promptly and im- 
plicitly. If the result seems a mis- 
take, never mind—a new channel of 
power will have been opened in your 
brain, and as you grow familiar with 
this, you will be astonished at the 
increase in efficiency. 


ROGRESS marks the man who 
acts. One of the popular fallacies 
of the day is that we can grow 
healthy, wealthy, happy or great by 
merely thinking ourselves so. Does 
an artist need only a frame? The 


artist of character or achievement 
may well choose the right frame of 
mind—but to create the picture he 
must toil hard and long. The worst 
cases of failure, mental, moral and 
financial, that the writer has ever 
seen were those of habitual, profes- 
sional thinkers and dreamers who 
scorned the busy life of the world, 
imagining themselves beyond the 
need of exertion. A definite plan of 
action, and a determined execution of 
that plan, must underlie all perma- 
nent advancement. History is peace 
where prophecy was action. The 
whole aviation art and industry is 
based on the unremitting efforts of 
two plain men—the Wright broth- 
ers, who kept trying while others 
merely talked. Ask such a captain of 
the world’s progress as Frank A. 
Vanderlip or Elbert H. Gary what 
brought him where he is—he will 
say, “I did more than was expected 
of me.” 


AME follows the man who acts. 

Not that fame is desirable—it is 
rather most uncomfortable. But to 
those who have not outgrown the 
small boy habit of wanting to carve 
their name on the scenery, this is 
an argument for action. Study the 
lives of famous men of the present 
time—Edison, Marconi, Burbank, 
Peary, Caruso, Wanamaker, Belas- 
co, Roosevelt. Each of these can 
do, has done, some one thing better 
than anybody else. They were not 
content to be idle while things could 
be improved. They are great because 
they kept going in spite of great dis- 
couragements. Fame is but the echo 
of a man’s determination. Only those 
remain obscure who did not take a 
strong enough vow. 


EALTH rewards the man who 

acts. The fortunes of the 
plutocratic families—the Astors, 
Goulds, Vanderbilts, Rothschilds and 
Rockefellers—were founded on the 
action of a man who first saw and 
filled a great public need. Money is 
the measure of what people want; 
but they have to be shown before 
they know what they want. They did 
not know they wanted the telephone, 
telegraph, sewing machine or auto- 
mobile—until somebody foresaw the 
demand and prepared to meet it 
while his neighbors slept. Some- 
where, in the acquiring of every 
great fortune, a man took his future 
in his hands and stepped off into 
space. Somewhere, also, he came back 
to earth so completely that his meth- 
od, his machinery, his regularity, 
surpassed that of his rivals no less 
than his dream outshone theirs. Both 
in imagination and in execution the 


builder of riches displays a lordly 
stride. 


OVE chooses the man who acts. 

When woman suffrage has be- 
come universal, the science of eugen- 
ics a part of the college curriculum, 
and sex instruction a feature of 
sound home training, the present 
standards of marriage will be stand- 
ards no longer. Then the question 
will be, not, “Is the girl a beauty, a 
social queen, and a deft caterer to 
man’s conceit?” but rather “Is the 
man a worthy specimen, physically, 
mentally and morally; will he make a 
true husband and a good father?” 
The right marriage dower is not coin 
for the woman—it is character for 
the man. So, when women legislate, 
the dower customs will be changed. 
Such a revolution will be hard for 
the ousted lords of creation to 
accept. The way to prepare for it is 
to do things, morally and spiritually, 
as eagerly and effectively as they 
have always done with brute 
strength. For the woman always 
yields to strength in the man. Even 
the poet—wan, soft thing—has a 
power of imagery that the million- 
aire must acquire if he keeps all of 
his lady’s heart. The matinee idol 
and the soldier on parade maintain 
a semblance of action. This is what 
endears them to feminine worship- 
pers. Would you win your lady’s 
adoration? Do something, anything, 
that no other man she knows could 
or would do. For every woman’s king 
must be a conqueror. 


ATE obeys the man who acts. 

Luck is a myth, Chance plays no 
part in success. Whoever looks on a 
leader with envy merely looks at him 
with ignorance. For every man who 
attains supremacy of any kind has 
done something to earn it. Pade- 
rewski was born musical—yet so 
were thousands of others. What 
made Paderewski the world’s great- 
est pianist was the habit he had of 
playing a note or phrase until he got 
it right—often three hundred times 
at a stretch. Edison was born with a 
gift for mechanics; but his match- 
less wizardry is only his capacity for 
work; he can go for weeks on half 
the food and sleep that his helpers 
demand. Beethoven, meeting deaf- 
ness, went on writing music in his 
mind. Milton, stricken with blind- 
ness, learned to see with his soul. 
Napoleon, weak and sickly, grew 
healthy by growing lion hearted. All 
these men did things, either using a 
good heritage or overcoming a poor 
one, to an extent beyond the zeal or 
courage of the many. Each act, each 
word, each thought of our life today 
becomes a mosaic in the mansion of 
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our destiny. Thus we decree our fate 
to ourselves. 


OD blesses the man who acts. 

God is Light and Light is en- 
ergy. God is Love and Love is power. 
Thus vitality is the backbone of vir- 
tue, and no man can be good who is 
lazy. The great religious leaders have 
called themselves most blest of God, 
and they were all men of action— 
Luther, Calvin, Savonarola, Spur- 
geon, Moody, Mott. God even pros- 
pers “bad” men who use their brains 
and bodies to effect. Their sins are 
punished, but .equally their talents 
are rewarded. Why are the churches 
losing ground, why are false sects 
springing up? Because the churches 
have as a rule wasted their finest 
energies and opportunities in talk- 
ing. You can’t build a kingdom by 
splitting hairs. If clergymen had 
waked up fifty years ago, as they are 
now doing in the glorious effort 
called the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, they would not now be 
apprehensive of Christian Science, 
New Thought, Mysticism, Socialism, 
or any ether cult that really aims to 
supply what the Church failed to 
consider. In theology, the doctrines 
are dying, because bereft of deeds. A 
zealous Buddhist is a better Christian 
than a lukewarm Baptist. And there 
comes a time, in the growth of every 
soul, when he regards weakness as 
more unpardonable than wickedness. 
For sin is generally blind, while in- 
difference knows well its own guilt. 
Honest effort, just that and nothing 
more, builds our estate in heaven. 
So the ignorant, the poor, the afflict- 
ed, the oppressed, have a_ better 
chance to be exalted hereafter, be- 
cause they are forced by harsh neces- 
sity to exert themselves. 


MMORTALITY crowns the man 

who acts. John Jacob Astor 
thought to make his name undying 
by willing his fortune to his male 
heir. But the real immortality of 
John Jacob Astor was to come in a 
far different way; in the heart of 
the world he found his place when 
he gave up his right to live, that 
the weaker souls on the doomed 
“Titanic” might be saved. He fol- 
lowed an impulse greater than him- 
self; and he will be remembered 
for that one smile in the face of 
death, that radiant moment when the 
god in him rose to the need and took 
command. Who before that night had 
known the name of Mrs. Isidor 
Straus? Who since that night has 
failed to honor her? In every home 
her likeness, and her choice of death 
with the man she loved, should be en- 
shrined as a tribute to the power of 
the soul, the loyalty of love, and the 
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Facing on the single track, 
Half a world behind each back. 


—Bret Harte, 


“What the Engines Said.” | 
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Ding the Golden Spike 


completed the first line of 
this great railroad system and gave our 


tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


No other event in the History of Transportation was 
so widely celebrated or so important in the public mind— 


| 
| country the first adequate communication be- 
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not even the building of the Panama Canal. 


The completion of this first transcontinental line was the 
. climax of a quarter of a century of agitation and three 


years of record-breaking construction. 
celebrated by public meetings and parades in all great 
Every blow on the Golden Spike 
was recorded by telegraph over the whole land. 
rejoicing in San Francisco lasted three days. 


cities of the country. 


still first. 


Union Pacific System 


: GERRIT FORT, P. T. M., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Travelers and shippers know that the first road west is | 
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Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 
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ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
* new discovery that re- 
). lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1952 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Look at these bargains ! Typewriters Rebuilt in our own 
Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Underwoods $25 to $870 = Royals $25 to $65 
L. 0, Smith $30 to $55 Olivers $20 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 
Special this month 
Remington Visible No. 10, $88.50 
We have others, of course. Send for catalogue se 
ing them. Branch offices in principal cities. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 00., Inc.. 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely ry, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
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Encyclopaedia 


Do 


Have you an ambition? 


Are you really in earnest about it? 


If you say to yourself “‘I would like more money to 


you 


spend and less work to to”’ and call shat ambition, 
you don’t mean what we do by being ambitious. 


Have you planned how you're to get ahead? 


want 


Are you working on your plans and ambitions? 


If you do think and plan, you’ve got this far: 


to get 
ahead 


You’ve decided that the principal thing you need to 
get ahead is not brute strength or bigger muscles 
but a better trained mind and more ‘‘ know how. 


7° 


You cannot become a good porter, handling boxes 
of specie in a bank, or loading freight in a railway 
yard, if your wrist-bones are small or your lungs 


none too strong. 
re, But weak lungs and puny wrists won’t prevent your 


The Help You Need 


What you need is something that other peo- 
ple have learned and something that you can 
learn from other people. You'll have to work 
to get it, but not anywhere near as hard as 
if you were the first ambitious person in a 
bank or a railway or any other business. 
Those who “have been there before” started 
where you did, got where you want to get, 
and can share with you their laboriously 
learned “know how.” 


You can’t expect to get much help from 
people in your office or bank, no matter how 
friendly they may be. You don’t like to ask 
for help or hints or suggestions. And you 
soon learn that many who know the job best 
and can tell you right away whether you are 
right or wrong, cannot explain why, so that 
you never get the reason for what you’re to do. 





becoming a bank president or a railway .nanager. 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


contains careful summaries of what is known about electricity 
and its practical uses, about groceries, about banking, about rail- 
roads, about photography, about cotton and woolen goods, about 
engineering, about the manufacture of alkali or of coal-tar prod- 
ucts, or any other business or manufacture—and in each instance 
the summary is written by one who knows the subject thoroughly 
at first hand and can convey knowledge to others. The Britan- 
nica is a work you can use for the narrowest, most technical 
part of the job you want to make good in. 





And the Britannica will give another sort of help that you 
need constantly—general information on subjects connected with 
your work, written by men just as expert and accurate and 
trustworthy as those who write on your more particular spe- 
cialty. In the railroad office the man who is successful is the 
one who knows a great deal about crops and ores and manu- 
factures in the whole region that his railroad serves, and the 
latest decisions of the state public service commission. 
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This encyclopaedia is the only general sum- 
mary of all information that is written through- 
out by the highest authorities, practical experts 
on the subjects they describe, with the knack 
of telling simply and clearly what they know. 

The new “Handy Volume” issue of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is the Britannica for 
the first time in a handy, compact form and at 
a price within the reach of every ambitious 
man or woman, boy or girl. 


$1 down and $3 a month 


(And better bindings a little more) 


We Guarantee that the “Handy Volume” 
issue of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is com- 

lete and identical in contents—text, maps, 
illustrations, everything—with the Cambridge 
set now selling for three times the price; that 
it is made from equally high grade materials 
by the same printers and binders; and that it 
is smaller and more convenient. 

We Guarantee that you will be perfectly 
satisfied with the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
with our “Handy Volume” issue; and we will 
refund every cent you pay out for it, if within 
three weeks you decide for any reason that 
the books are unsatisfactory and send them 
back. Use them as you like; we don’t say you 
must return them in perfect condition. 

You cannot afford to miss the chance to 
know more about this aid to getting ahead. 

It will cost you a stamp and a minute’s time 
to sign the coupon and mail it for more details. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago Sole Distributors 
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Britannica 


To see sets or leave your order, go to any of the stores listed below : 


NEW YORK 

GIMBEL BROTHERS 

Sixth Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’s SONS 

Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 

Henry MALKIN 

42 Broadway 
WASHINGTON 

S. Kann Sons & Co, 
PHILADELPHIA 

GimBeL BROTHERS 
NEWARK 

Haune & Co. 
BALTIMORE 


Tue NormMan, REMINGTON 


Co, 
308 North Charles St. 
10 West Saratoga St. 
BOSTON 
W. B. Crarxe Co, 
26 Tremont St. 


PITTSBURGH 

JoserH Horne Co. 
BUFFALO 

THe Wa. HENGERER Co. 
CHICAGO 

Tue Farr. 


ST. LOUIS 
Buxton & SKINNER PRINT- 
ING AND STATIONERY Co. 
Fourth, bet. Olive and Locust 


CLEVELAND 

Tue Burrows Bros, Co. 
CINCINNATI 

Stewart & Kipp Co. 

121 East Fifth St. 
OMAHA 

J. L. Branpers & Sons 
ST. PAUL 

St. Paut Book anp STATION- 

ERY Co. 

55-59 East 6th St. 

LOUISVILLE 


Dearino’s, Inc. 

232-236 South 4th St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Tue Kautz Stationery Co. 

116 N. Pennsylvania St. 
NEW ORLEANS 

Maison BLANCHE 
DALLAS 

Sears, Roesuck & Co. oF 

TEXAS 
801-809 Arnold St. 


MILWAUKEE 

GIMBEL BROTHERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 

“THe Wuite House” 
LOS ANGELES 

A, Hampurcer & Sons, Inc. 
SALT LAKE CITY 

Kertu-O’Brien Co, 

State St. and Broadway 
DENVER 

A, T. Lewis & Son 

Dry Goons Co. 

KANSAS CITY 

Bryant & DovucGtas Book 

AND STATIONERY CO, 

922 Grand Ave. 
DETROIT 

Joun V. Sueenan & Co. 

260-262 Woodward Ave. 
PORTLAND 

Tue J. G. Grit Co. 
SEATTLE 

Lowman & Hanrorp Co. 

616-620 First Ave. 


You can see sets and leave your order in the business offices of these newspapers : 


HARTFORD (CONN.) 
CouRANT 

MERIDEN (CONN.) 
RECORD 

—— LONDON (CONN.) 

AY 

MONROE (LA.) 
NeEws-STarR 

a TLEBORO (MASS.) 
-SuN 


FALL RIVER (MASS.) 
HERALD 

UNION HILL (N. J.) 
Hupson D1spatcu 

AUBURN (N. Y.) 
CITIZEN 


ROCKY MOUNT (N. C.) 
TELEGRAM 


$1 down 


> 


amonth 


for a few months 








POTTSVILLE (PA.) 
REPUBLICAN 

WARREN (PA.) 
EveniInG TIMES 

COMANCHE (TEX.) 
VANGUARD 

HARRISONBURG (VA.) 
News-ReEcorp 

NASHUA (N. H.) 
TELEGRAPH 

NEW BRUNSWICK (N. J.) 
Home News 

STAUNTON (VA.) 
Dairy News 

BERKELEY (CAL.) 
Dairy GAZETTE 


GREENSBORO (N. C.) 
News 


of the Cambridge University issue 


ELMIRA (N. Y.) 
Star-GAZETTE 

LOCKPORT (N. Y.) 
Union Sun and JouRNAL 

LONG ISLAND CITY (N.Y.) 
STAR 

MT. VERNON (N. Y.) 
Dairy ARGUS 

NIAGARA FALLS (N. Y.) 
GAZETTE 

ENID (OKLA.) 
EAGLE 

LYNN (MASS.) 
ITEM 

MARQUETTE (MICH.) 
MINING JOURNAL 








1. The free booklet 
with full informa- 


VOLUME” is- 
sue of the new Encyclopae- 


dia Britannica, sample pages, 
bindings, prices, terms, etc. 
2. Order form, which I will sign on 


receipt. Reserve one setfor me. $1 i 
enclosed as first payment. 
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Why Not Really Go South? 


One or two mild days don’t make a Summer 
Climate, any more than one or two swallows make 
a Spring. To get warm weather every day, 
you must go where it is always Summer—where 
the temperature averages 72° Fahr., and there are 
probably more sunny days during the Winter 
months, than in two Northern Summers combined. 


NASSAU - BAHAMAS 


is the sort of place you find once in a blue moon. 
Tucked away on a small Bahaman Island, but 
two and a half days from New York or fifteen 
hours from Miami, Florida, Nassau has remained 
the same delightfully unspoiled British Colony that 
Southern blockade runners knew in 1861 


Perfect Climate, Plus— 


no end of interesting things to see and do. Surf bathing, 
sailing, fishing, tennis, golf, court golf, cycling, riding, driv- 
ing, motoring, pony racing and polo all winter long. Cruises 
to the haunts of Teach, Hornygold, and “Jack Calico,” the 
Pirate Kings. 


Illustrated literature and compiete 
information on travel to the Bahamas 
will be mailed upon request 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 
450 Fourth Avenue New York 














PINE TREE INN | ESSER 


The Best Regular Servi 
LAKEHURST, N. J. EGYPT. INDIA. CHINA. PHILIP. 
Panes, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
Inthe great Pine Belt. Mild, Dry and Brac- R and Winter Tour in INDIAS TEN. 
ing Climate. Write for Booklet. She we se de a 


ALBERT A. Le ROY, - Proprietor| AUER COG 




















GheGLEN SPRINGS "232 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 


Private Park. Miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. Sporty Golf Course. Tennis Courts, etc. 
THE BATHS are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in all appoint- 
ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy.. 


A Natural Brine—the most highly radioactive in America—for the Nauheim Baths. Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 


WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE ‘CURE’ OR FOR 

: RELAXATION AND REST ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 

Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
t ° 
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divine import of supreme disaster. The 
world is full of heroes, of whom perhaps 
only the angels sing. But of all those 
whom the world forever honors, each 
one has taken a super-human risk, and 
so achieved a super-human task. This 
alone repays for the ills and hurts and 
heartbreaks of life; and this alone 
makes one immortal. 


UPPOSE now that a man wished 
tna of the health, wisdom, joy, 

power.and progress of action, how 
might we suggest that he energize him- 
self for greater efficiency? By starting 
right now to put a few simple things 
into operation, letting their cumulative 
force renew and reconstruct his life. 
So our answer would be this: 


Stop talking—learn to speak only in 
such a way that you and your friends 
will somehow profit thereby. 


Stop worrying—when you can handle 
the present as well as God will handle 
the future, you will laugh at your 
worries. 


Stop wishing—a wish is confession of 
weakness. Want what you want hard 
enough to get it, or else feel superior 
to the need. 

Stop criticizing—only an ass wastes 
energy in braying. 

Stop hesitating—it is the plunger who 
goes to the bottom of things. And 
whether gold or mud is at the bot- 
tom, the man who has found it rests. 

Stop imitating—a real ruby is worth 
more than an artificial diamond. 

Stop idling—either work, or play, or 
sleep, or travel; in short, make even 
your rest period a thing of ambition, 
volition, system. 


Stop hurrying—when you teach your 
brain to outrun your body your body 
will stay quiet. 

Sit up straight, walk with your chest 
out, look every man in the eye, and 
declare yourself as good as the best. 
Humility is not hump-shoulderness. 

Go to the open window and take a dozen 
huge breaths, deeply and slowly, 
stretching your legs and arms at the 
same time, and feeling the purified 
blood leap thru your veins and ar- 
teries. Do this whenever you have a 
headache or a grouch. 

Read books that build—not the mush 
in the six “best sellers.” Goethe, 
Shelley, Browning, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Darwin, Epictetus, Kant—these 
men produced food for the minds of 
real men. And of all literature of ac- 
tion, biography is best—you can 
judge the progress of your neighbor 
on the achievement path by the 
heroes whose lives he studies. 

Eliminate idlers from your acquaint- 
ance. This includes all who enjoy 
play more than work. 

Lose yourself in your work. Come early 
and stay late. Use every spare mo- 
ment in developing methods first to 
work better and then faster. If there 
is a man higher up in the same busi- 
ness, devote an evening a week to 
studying how he got there. 
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Aralyze your average day and find 
how many hours a week you waste. 
Then consider that your time outside 
of working hours is worth twice as 
much—because that belongs to you, 
while the other is only your employ- 
er’s. Thus, if you earn ten dollars a 
day, every hour outside the office 
routine is worth at least three dollars 
—too much to squander. 


Line your walls with portraits of the 
world’s conquerors, starting with 
Napoleon and Lincoln, finishing with 
the greatest man in your own special 
field. Traits of character map them- 
selves on the face. The countenance 
of a winning pioneer is of itself a 
heaven-born stimulus. 

Picture yourself in absolute command 
of the place you aspire to, in perma- 
nent possession of the thing you 
want, with every ambition satisfied 
and every aspiration met. Failure is 
a fool’s name. for lack of grit; not 
being a fool, you will not talk of 
failure. 


Face to the front, unceasingly and un- 
qualifiedly. Consider that the past 
never was, excepting in the lessons 
it has brought. No man regrets while 
still he marches on. 


Attack the hardest job in sight. Do this 
first. A little reflection will show 
what it is—probably a slip-shod habit 
or ugly propensity or chronic weak- 
ness that needs handling without 
gloves. The man of might is he who 
was merciless to himself. 


If you have done all these things, and 
whatever else occurs in the doing, 
then look for a chance to help some- 
body who is down, lift a burden that 
has grown too heavy, whisper a word 
of love and sympathy to the lonely, 
the forlorn, the misunderstood. For 
the sad and poor and helpless can 
most appreciate, and will most bless, 
the prompt and generous nature of 
The Man Who Acts. 

New York City 








The Wonders of Today 


A thousand prominent scientists in 
both America and Europe were recent- 
ly asked to vote on the Seven Wonders 
of the Modern World. Their answers 
are an interesting indication of the 
change in ideals and values that has 
taken place since the days of the Pyra- 
mids and the Hanging Gardens of Bab- 
ylon. Wireless telegraphy comes first 
with 244 votes; the telephone next with 
185. Whether the aeroplane or radium 
should be third is somewhat disputed, 
but the aeroplane has 167 to 165 for 
radium. The spectrum analysis and the 
X-ray have the next two places, and the 
Panama Canal, which of all these seven 
wonders is perhaps most like those of 
the Ancient World, comes last. 

Only one ballot, made out by a dis- 
tinguished chemist in Munich, named 
all seven of these wonders which won 
the final vote. Ninety-four scientists 
gave a place to anesthesia, but their 
votes were not enough to include it in 
the first seven. 
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The Works of John Masefield 


** Mr. Masefield comes like a flash of light across contemporary 
English poetry. . . . His work possesses the dash and force, the 
spirit and temperament of life itself.’’— Boston Evening Transcript. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOK 


THE FAITHFUL a tragedy in Three Acts 


“Picturesque and strong as drama, it is yet more remarkable for 
its literary qualities. Written in rarely pure, simple, and pregnant 
English, it is rich in dramatic point and passages of genuine poetic 
beauty. The poetic value of the piece resides in its general conception, 
in its imaginative, concise, expressive prose and occasional interludes 
of heroic or plaintive lyrical verse, some of which is exquisite. 
A striking drama. A notable work that will meet with 
hearty appreciation of discerning readers.”—The Nation. 

“The best play Mr. Masefield has written. ... Based upon episodes 
in Japanese history, its situations are simple and dramatic the 
dialogue almost Attic in its intensity.”—T7he London Spectator. 

“A powerful work . a distinguished contribution to modern 
dramatic literature.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50. 


Other Plays and Poems by Mr. Masefield | 
Philip the King | 


and Other Poems | 
“Cannot fail to increase the already | 
great reputation of John Masefield as | 
a poetic dramatist. Full of | 
poetic imagination and dramatic force.” 
—The Nation. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


John M. Synge 


A Few Personal Recollections 
“The kind of description that would 
have pleased Synge—being quite free 
from sentiment or any kind of heroics.” 
—The Independent. | 

Boards, $1.50 














the 


The Everlasting Mercy and 
The Widow in the Bye-Street 


“Mr. Masefield is the man of the hour, 
and the man of to-morrow, too, in 
poetry and in the playwriting craft:’— 
John Galsworthy. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


A Mainsail Haul 


As a sailor before the mast Masefield 
has traveled the world over. Many of 
the tales in this volume are his own 
experience written with the same 
dramatic fidelity displayed in “Dauber.” 


Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50 


Salt Water Ballads 


No living poet has caught the wild 
beauty of the sea, and imprisoned it in 
such haunting verse. John Masefield 
has done in these poems what many 
consider his finest work. 


Cloth, $1.00. Leather, $1.50 


Leather $1.50 Leather, $1.50 


The Tragedy of Pompey 
the Great 


“He is no statuesque Pompey, spout- 
ing prose lines masquerading as poetry. 
Masefield has given us Pompey the | 
man. He has made human the men 
who surrounded the old Roman.”— 
The Pittsburgh Post. 


Cloth, $1.25. 








The Story of a Round-House 
and Other Poems 
New and Revised Edition 


“John Masefield has produced the fin- 
est literature of the year.”—J. M. 
Barrie. 


“Ah! the story of that rounding the 


Leather, $1.50 


The Daffodil Fields 
Second Edition 


“Neither in the design nor in the tell- 
ing did, or could, ‘Enoch Arden’ come 


near the artistic truth of “The Daffo- | Horn! Never in prose has the sea 
dil Fields."”"—Sir Arthur Quiller- been so tremendously described.”— 
Couch, Cambridge University. | Chicago Evening Post. 
| | 
Cloth, $1.25. Leather, 81.59 | Cloth, $1.30. Leather, $1.50 


Now in the Press—Ready in February 


GOOD FRIDAY, AND OTHER POEMS 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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_F.A. Ringler Co. 


DESIGNING 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
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21 and 23 Barclay Street to 
26 and 28 Park Place 
NEW YORK = 


Sm 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Ine., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 

27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. 
FACTS arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
2 lines, literary, historical, scientific 


and other material for club papers, orations, 
speeches and lectures. BUREAU OF RESEARCH, 
318 E. Sth St., New Albany, Ind. 
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SHORT - STORY WR G 
A course of forty lessons in , form struc: 
ture, and writing of the 11. -St qe by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor a Pees 


address 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE ance vcmoee 
Dept. 305, Springfield, 


Health Test 


for Independent Readers 


1. Do you have a keen appetite for all 
your meals and thoroughly enjoy 
them? 

. Do you ever use drugs to relieve 
indigestion? 

. Are you entirely free from constipa- 
tion? 

. Do you ever use cathartics? 

. Have you studied the effect on the 
system of various foods? 


R. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG, 
Dit greatest living authority on 

diet and digestion, has written a 
wonderful book telling how Indigestion, 
Constipation and the more serious ills 
which lead to so much needless pain 
and suffering may be avoided. It is a 
book for you, for every family, for 
every business man, for every house- 
wife and society woman. 


Into this book Dr. Kellogg puts the 
rich experience of 40 years as Super- 
intendent of the greatest Sanitarium in 
the world, where he has studied and 
treated thousands of cases of indiges- 
tion, constipation and the more serious 
ills to which they lead. 


This book is not theory. It is fact. 
“Colon Hygiene” is its name. In 400 
pages, Dr. Kellogg tells you of all di- 
gestive disorders and points out how 
simple it is in many of these cases to 
obtain complete and permanent relief, 
through methods that can be applied 
right in your own home, Send us this 
coupon with $2.00 and the book will 
reach you poenety. You take no risk. 
If dissatisfied for any reason, return 
book at oi.ce for prompt refund. 
Se we we ee eS eee eee Se ee 
g GOoD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
301 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, charges prepaid, “Colon Hy- 
giene,” for which $2 is enclosed. If not 


satisfied I will return the book within 5 days, 
at your expense, and you will refund the $2. 


(Name and address in margin below.) 


Dr. Esenwein 
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IRISH PROSE AND VERSE 

The Library of Irish Literature, the 
first six volumes of which have re- 
cently made their appearance, has a 
two-fold distinction. In the first place 
there is new and valuable material em- 
bodied in the volume entitled Legends 
of Saints and Sinners, a collection of 
folk tales which Douglas Hyde himself 
took down from the lips of peasants who 




















still use Gaelic speech. Dr. Hyde trans-° 


lates them and so adds one more to the 
long list of services which he has ren- 
dered to Irish literature. The material 
in this volume has never before found 
its way into print, Gaelic or English. 
The excellence of the editorial equip- 
ment is the second distinction of this 
series. A reader who comes to Irish 
literature as a stranger will find the 
critical introductions and interpreta- 
tions accompanying these volumes a 
present help to a right understanding 
and enjoyment of what he reads. For 
such aid thanks are due in the last 
analysis to the Irish Literary Revival, 
a movement of which we do not hear 
as much today as we did a decade ago, 
but which has had a lasting and tonic 
effect upon Irish literary criticism, 
leading Irish men of letters to bring the 
precise knowledge of the scholar and 
the spirit of culture to bear upon the 
task of appraising and expounding 
works of Irish talent and genius. 

Dr. Hyde’s volume is the only one 
that contains hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial. The remaining five are reprints, 
and of these but one is the reprint of a 
complete work, William Hamilton Max- 
well’s racy Wild Sports of the West, a 
book popular in its day, and even now 
fresher and more invigorating than 
many a book of the hour. It is the 
chronicle of a sporting summer in the 
Wild West of Ireland, interspersed with 
stories and legends. An introduction by 
the present Earl of Dunraven dwells 
upon its interest for sportsmen, and 
comments upon it as a picture of the 
sporting life of the reckless, devil- 
may-care Irish squirearchy, whose pic- 
turesque ways are now a thing of the 
past. The opening volume of the Li- 
brary is a selection made by T. W. 
Rolleston of prose and verse from. the 
writings of Thomas Davis. It is thor- 
oly representative as regards the prose, 
and includes all Davis’s poems that 
have any value as poetry. The most 
popular of this series will certainly 
be Humours of Irish Life, composed of 
humorous short stories and selected 
passages from Irish novels from the 
time of William Maginn to the present 
day of the latest recruit to the ranks 
of the story-tellers of the Literary Re- 





THE WONDERFUL 


Weatherometer 


Forecasts the Weather, Hours in Advance 


Your Own Private 
Weather Bur- $1 
eau at Home for 
Reduced from 
$3.00 


A Reliable Barometer 
An Accurate 
Thermometer 


Actual Size 13 
Inches High 


Will save you money 
and time. This instru- 
ment is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the 
automobile owner, fish- 
erman, farmer, to the 
business man, shipper, 
in fact no home is com- 
plete without the— 


Weatherometer 


Will send C. O. D. (10 
cents extra) or you 
may enclose $1.00 bill 
Or money order. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


WITHINGTON 
INSTRUMENT CO. 
618 Mallers Bldg. 
Dept. 90 Chicago 


These instruments with special inosine make a most 
excellent advertising arti 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects, home com- 
forts. H, M, HITCHCOCK, M. D. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M. ~ 2 pm a Veo Ls fay 


Refined, h house, swimming 
pool. | 























Electric and Nauheim baths. | 








“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


| JACKSONVILLE 


One Way 














ind Tri’ 
A - pa OSTON - - «= , "845.00 
$24.40 - EW YORK - - = $43.30 
$22.40 - BHILADELPHIA - $39.00 
$20.00 - BALTIMORE - = $35.00 


Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Best 
service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans, Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 


TROPICAL CRUISES 


Under the American Flag 
Best and Most Varied Itineraries 
Including West Indies, Panama and Central Ameri- 
ca. By United Fruit Co's “Creat White Fleet.” 


aaee during Jan., Feb., March. Fares, including 
all expenses, excursions 
endian, an. $185 to $390 

SOUTH AMERICA. Feb. 2, 16. 

CALIFORNIA, January to April. 

FLORIDA, Jan., Feb., March. 
JAPAN- CHINA, etc., Feb. 5, March 5, 25. 
Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 


“aon ave Your Steps 


' Makes housework easier. The handy 

WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
and clearsitin onetrip. Useful in kitch 
en, dining room, porch. Lustrous perma- 
nent finish, Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 


$10 in Black $12 in White 


Express prepaid. Booklet free 
REET Wheel Tray Co., 439 W. Gist Pl., Chicage 


The Teaching of 


ORAL ENGLISH 


is the title of an address which Frederick Houk Law, 
A.M., Ph.D., de ivered at Rochester, N. Y., before the 
Engl ‘th Section of The New York State Teachers’ 
Association. This brochure is free to English Teachers. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th St., New York 
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vival. On the whole the short stories | 
are of prime quality. Indeed the book | 
would have been the better for the 
inclusion of more of these to the ex- 
clusion of the passages from novels. In 
Irish Orators and Oratory, Prof. T. M. 
Kettle has brought together represent- 
ative speeches, or parts of speeches, be- 
ginning with Edmund Burke’s “Amer- 
ican Taxation” and including John 
Redmond’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons on England’s declaration of war 
in August, 1914. No one who has read 
this book will willingly omit the mead 
of praise that belongs to Prof. Kettle 
on the score of his introduction—a bril- 
liant and illuminating piece of criti- 
cism. 


Library of Irish Literature, ed. by Alfred Per- 
cival Graves, William Magennis and Douglas 
Hyde. 6 vols. Stokes. Each $1. 


THE CAUSE OF WORRY 
Dr. William Lee Howard in his Ser 
Problems in Worry and Work puts in pop- 
ular language some of the recent results 
of physiology and psycho-analysis, but 
avoids the extravagances of the ultra- 
Freudian school. 
New York: E. J. Clode. $1. 








AN EXPOSE OF BAHAISM 

Dr. Samuel G. Wilson, in Bahaism and 
Its Claims, subjects this latest of oriental 
religions seeking hospitality in America to 
scathing criticism. From personal obser- 
vation in Persia and study of the litera- 
ture he charges the sect with dissimula- 






re "and what confection 
ment smiling eyes and ruby 
lips? The crisp, fragu © wafers—the rich creamy 
centers of Nabig ugar Wafers make these 
dessert sweets Beloved by all. In ten-cent and 


“Sweets to the % 
could better com{ 








tion, quarrelsomeness, assassination and 
polygamy. 
Revell. $1.50. 


THE ‘“‘MEN OF THIRTY” 


For an instant one wonders what more 
can be’ said about The Barbizon Painters, 
but Arthur Hoeber’s biographical and crit- 
ical essays prove delightful and informing. 
Not technical, they are however the more 
worth while in that they are written with 
the understanding and assurance of the 
fellow craftsman. The illistrations are 
many and include specimens of the early, 
less known work of these masters. 

Stokes. $1.75. 
THE CHRISTIAN WAY 

Professor Francis G. Peabody’s books on 
practical Christian problems have always 
a grip in cnem that causes the reader to 
stop and * .nk of his own relation to such 
questicus. His Christian Life in the Mod- 
ern World contains sane, clear, practical 
and deeply moving chapters on the social 
teachings and demands of Christianity, 
probing the defects in social life and rais- 
ing the noblest ideals of service. 

Maemillan. $1.25. 


A SOUTH CAROLINA STATESMAN 

full of entertaining anecdotes and vivid 
pictures of the times, D. D. Wallace’s Life 
of Henry Laurens is none the less a valu- 


able study of the Revolutionary period. Of | 


French Huguenot blood, reared in the fin- 
est traditions of the South, Henry Laur- 
ens’ services as President of the Continental 
Congress were great, and his imprison- 
ment in the Tower one of the romantic 
stories of our heroic period. 
Putnam. $3.50. 

FOR OLDER YOUNG MEN 

The second series of admirable Essays 
for College Men chosen by Norman Foers- 
ter, Frederick A. Manchester, and Karl 
Young, of the University of Wisconsin, 
contains with the exception of Academic 
Leadership, by Paul Elmer More, selections 
which have stood the test of time and crit- 
icism. The first essay is What Is a Col- 
lege For? by Woodrow Wilson. Emerson’s 
War and The Modern Equivalent of War, 
by William James, are timely reprints. 












twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO— An almond-shaped dessert confection 
with a sweetened-cream filling of almond flavor. 




















Holt. $1.25. 





Don’t Be One of Life’s Wooden Soldiers— 
With Your Foot Raised But Never Marching 


Make Your Life Efficient! 


Don’t take your life for granted. You may be a round peg in a square 
hole. Why not study yourself at close range? You seek instruction in every- 
thing else but the most important of all studies, LIFE. Do you realize that 
you have unused means at your command that will help you preserve Health 
and Physical Tone, Increase Personal Resourcefulness, Social Equipment, 
Earning Power and Happiness? 

Mr. Edward Earle Purinton, Director of The Independent’s Efficiency 
Service and one of the greatest personal efficiency experts in the country, has 
written this wonderful book, which points the shortest way in the shortest 
time to the happy and efficient life. 


EFFICIENT LIVING 


By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
Sent Charges Postpaid $1.35 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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THE CAPTURE OF DE WET 
The South African Rebellion, 1914 


By PHILIP J. SAMPSON, late 
Editor of The Transvaal Chronicle. 
8vo. $3.00 net. 


The South African Rebellion is of 
surpassing importance from the ethical 
point of view. The psychology of this 
rebellion will repay study by those who 
are endeavoring to analyze that subtle 
essence known as the German psyche. 
It will be recalled that the whole of 
the British Empire has been solidly 
loyal with the single exception of 
South Africa. 


WITH BOTHA IN THE FIELD 


By MOORE RITCHIE. 
erous Illustrations 
graphs. Crown 8vo. 


With num- 
from  Photo- 
$0.75 net. 

The author of this book was one of 
General Botha’s bodyguard, and he de- 
scribes both the rebellion in British 
South Africa and the campaign in Ger- 
man South-West Africa. The 
book is illustrated from photo- 


v 
graphs and plans. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. “aa 


THE DARDANELLES 


Color Sketches from Gallipoli 


Written and Drawn by 


NORMAN WILKINSON, R.L. 


With 30 Full-page Plates in Color, reproduced from Water-Color 
Drawings made on.the spot by Mr. NorRMAN WILKINSON and a 
number of Black-and-White Illustrations. 


Small 4to. $4.00 net. 


“A book among ten thousand, something to be bought and treas- 
ured as a noble record of one of the most tremendous feats in the 
whole history of war.”—Daily Mail, London. 


IN A FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITAL 


By DOROTHY CATOR, Author of 
“Everyday Life with the Head-Hunt- 
ers.” Crown 8vo. $0.80 net. 


A SURGEON IN BELGIUM 


By H. S. SOUTTAR, F.R.C.S., Late 
Surgeon-in-Chief, Belgian Field Hos- 
pital. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. $1.00 net. 


“This is one of the few war books 
that have gone into a second printing. 
It has just been reissued in a popular 
edition at a reduced price. It deserves 
this honor, for it contains even more 
of popular interest than of profession- 
al value, though in the latter quality it 
is by no means wanting.”—N. Y. Times. 


WITH OUR ARMY IN FLANDERS 


By G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS. 
With 16 Illustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


The author of this book is the bril- 
liant war correspondent who wrote a 
description of the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle, which has been acclaimed as 
the most graphic account of 
fighting which has appeared dur- 


C, 
*\\_ ing the war. 





Independent 
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443-9 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 

















Journalism As An Aid To History Teaching 











— 


By Edwin E. Slosson, Ph. D. 


Literary Editor of The Independent 
Associate in the School of Journalism, Columbia University 

This address, which was given before the 
History Section of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Rochester, November 23, 1915, 
has been published in pamphlet form and will 
be furnished free to teachers—Write to W. W. 
* errin, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 

















Whatever may be our several opin- 
ions on how large an army we should 
have, we all agree that it should be as 
efficient and economical as_ possible. 
Here is an interesting suggestion on 
this point: 

The great lesson from all our own wars 
and the present Great War is that every 
regiment must have a depot battalion in 
which recruits and remounts are trained 
and from which the combat strength of 
the regiment is maintained by sending up 
trained men as casualties occur. The 
strength of the depot battalion varies from 
25 per cent to 100 per cent of that of the 
combatant regiment. Consider the case of 
a French company—It went into an en- 
gagement on the 20th with 250 men and 
lost 135 men. By the 23d it had received 
from the depot battalion 185 trained men. 
It was engaged again on the 25th and lost 
160 men. What would have become of an 
American fighting unit, with no feeder bat- 
talions to draw from? It would have been 
annihilated, as were the British regiments 
in the first months of the, war. 

Economy and efficiency require that pro- 
vision be made for maintaining the strength 
of combat units, not the ruinous policy of 
our Civil War of letting the veteran regi- 
ments be shot to pieces and new green ones 
be raised and sacrificed to the better policy 
of the enemy. 

Every captain in the Regular Army is 
capable of training three or four times 
more men than he is allowed now and in 
half the time. The Regular Army is the 
best school in this country for preparing 
men for war and it is training only one- 
sixth of its capacity working, with only 
one-sixth efficient. The strength of the Reg- 
ular Army can be increased three times 
without adding one cent to the overhead 
cost and a thousandfold in efficiency, if 
in addition to increasing the number of 
enlisted men, regiments are trained in 
brigades, brigades in divisions, and divi- 
sions in field armies. 

JAMES SANFORD 

Bristol, Virginia 





The Independent has received letters 
from officers of Howard and Atlanta 
Universities complaining that we have 
not properly recognized the standard of 
these two institutions. That they seek 
and claim equality of scholarly rank 
with leading institutions in the North 
is to their credit, and that their edu- 
cational standard has risen we are glad 
to admit and are willing to be corrected. 
When students from these institutions 
and from Fisk University transfer to 
our better Northern colleges, if not re- 
ceived ad eundem, we are informed 
that they may expect to be put back 
only a single year. The three institu- 
tions we have mentioned are in the 
front rank of negro colleges in the 
South. We quote from the letter of the 
Dean of the College of Arts and Letters 
of Howard University: 

In your interesting editorial of Decem- 
ber 13th under the head “Three College 
Presidencies” you state: “We suppose that 
the training given at Fisk or Howard 
ranks hardly higher than two years at 
Harvard or Yale.” This statement does 
palpable injustice to the curriculum at 
Howard, as I presume it does to that of 
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Fisk also. The College Department of How- 
ard University requires fifteen units | of 
secondary work as approved by the Car- 
negie Foundation for college admission. 
Our courses of instruction cover the usual 
range of four years of college work. Our 
faculty consists of twenty-seven professors 
and instructors, who by scholastic training 
and teaching experience are qualified for 
the work assigned to them. Many of these 
instructors are graduates of such colleges 
as Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth and Colum- 
bia, a number of whom have gained their 
master’s degree and doctorate from these 
institutions. Our students frequently trans- 
fer to the colleges of the North and West 
and are usually admitted ad eundem 
gradum. The College of Arts and Sciences 
is recognized by the Regents’ Board of 
New York as fulfilling the requirements of 
collegiate work in that state. 


KELLY MILLER 
Washington, D. C. 








Miss Jane Addams’ article on “The 
Food of War” in the issue of December 
13 excites the indignation of Dr. Guillet 
of the Massachusetts State Normal 
School: 


To this distrest woman all the com- 
batants in this great controversy—alike 
the aggressive Germans and the defenders 
of liberty and nationality and internation- 
al law and comity—are on the same plane. 
In what a cool, supercilious manner this 
writer refers even to the “Lusitania” out- 
rage, finding it really impossible, don’t you 
know, to reach any just conclusion about it, 
so extreme and irreconcilable are the views 
held by London and Berlin, upon whose 
“extravagance” this lofty critic lingers as 
tho gloating over the frailties of poor mor- 
tals demented by war! 

No one can read this mass of the most 
sordid details culled from hasty glances at 
newspapers and flying visits to garrulous 
soldiers, without reflecting that peace-at- 
any-price-ism leads inevitably to cynicism 
and misanthropy. And for the simple rea- 
son that so few people are for peace at 
any price. Many of the incidents she quotes 
are far more susceptible of a noble than 
of an ignoble setting and interpretation. 
But she seeks everywhere to produce the 
latter. How she was able to write her last 
paragraph and then publish the rest is 
more than I can understand. 

CEPHAS GUILLET 

Westfield, Massachusetts 








The editorial of December 13 on “The 
Falsification of the News,” in which we 
specified certain instances where the 
newspaper reader would get a wrong 
idea of what actually occurred, evi- 
dently exprest what many of our read- 
ers have felt and wanted to say. We 
quote from the letter of a New York 
banker: 


An old friend of mine was wont to say: 
“That’s what he said; what did he think?’ 
If he is sincere we can respect the antag- 
onist quite as much as the contagonist, but 
one who holds to anything in which he does 
not believe, that man is a hypocrite. The 
man who went to scoff and remained to 
pray we respect. The man who goes to 
church presumably to praise, and carps 
continually at the sermon, should remain 
away. The man who on Sunday fervently 
says “Amen” to the prayer “beseeching our 
heavenly Father with His favor to behold 
and bless this servant, the President of 
the United States,” and on Monday holds 
him up to ridicule or scorn, ought to stay 
away from both church and the polls; for 
he is neither a good churchman nor a good 
citizen. If we had less “Falsification of 
News” we would have less falsification of 
statement, less false opinion, and party 
politics would be inclined to yield more 
readily to patriotism. 








Zycos Thermometers 


y ‘NONEBETTER 
YOUR DEALER 
WILL TELLYOU 


Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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LAST CHANCE Sco geee We 
Ie PM AOP ci 
to obtain the New International Ency - LERT Ot * 
clopedia (Second Edition) at the rac 
LOWEST PRICE ee 
at which it will be offered ee 
The Price Will be Advanced February Ist nen 


This date is so near that immediate action is imperative. Your 
need for a good encyclopedia is unquestioned. Your need for THIS 
encyclopedia is absolute. You MUST have it to be abreast with the 
times. It will contain a mass of vital, recent information, not accessible 
in any other general reference work—facts you need in your daily vocation 
and avocations. 


Since every human enterprise derives its importance from its creators, Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers of the 


New International Encyclopaedia 


have surrounded the 


Editors of the Second Edition 
Frank Moore Colby and Talcott Williams 


with a staff of specialists of national authority. 


Highest scholarship and widest scope 
are thus guaranteed. 


As you look through the 24 volumes of this great work you cannot fail to be fascin- 
ated by the charm of its easy literary style, its clear, adequate explanations, its freedom 
from vexatious technicalities, its absolute impartiality in treatment of mooted questions; 
and further by its thousands of illustrations, many in full colors; its wonderful maps, its 
legible typography and rich bindings; and still further by the unusual accessibility of its 
information, each of the 80,000 articles being placed in its proper alphabetical position so 
that it can be instantly found. 


“PREPAREDNESS” 


Its first essential is knowledge. Training alone wins the world’s great victories, whether 
on the field of battle or in the battle of life. You must be ready with answers to the daily 
questions. This is no easy matter, with the field of human knowledge expanding at such 
a remarkable rate as it is at present. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


The New International Encyclopedia, Second Edition, fulfills every requirement. It is 
the busy American’s best library of universal knowledge. It is a more practical question- 
answerer than a great university. It is at your service with the knowledge desired at any 
time of the day or night—at home, in the office, study, school or college. It is the only 
authoritative encyclopedia that is up-to-date. Its nearest competitor is six years old. 
Can you disregard the tremendous happenings of these last six years? Emphatically, NO! 


Price to be Advanced February Ist. Order Now 


Since this work is indispensable and you will buy it eventually, by all means secure it 
NOW at the lowest price at which it will be sold. The terms of payment are so liberal 
that they present no obstacle even to the slenderest purse. 


Write for the Free 80-Page Book. It tells all about the Encyclopedia and the easy 
way to get it. Fill out blank spaces above and mail the slip to 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Accepted by 
Government 
Pay you4 to 


BONDS 22.6% 


We offer you the same bonds the 
Gov’t accepts as security for Postal 
Savings Bank Deposits. Instead of 
the Postal Bank’s 2% you get 4% 
to 6% free from income tax. Keep 
your savings safe. Write for Book- 
let J, “Bonds of Our Country’— 
FREE. 


New First National Bank 
Dept. 10 Columbus, Ohio 














DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, December 31, 1915. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1916, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held January 4, 1916, declared a 
cash dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock; a cash dividend 
of two and one-half per cent. (24%) on the 
Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate of two 
and one-half (2%) shares of Common Stock on 
every One Hundred (100) shares of Common 
Stock outstanding, all payable February 1, 1916. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 o'clock 
noon on January 15, 1916, and will reopen at 10 
a. m. on February 1, 1916. 


Cc. N. JELLIFFS, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one and one-half per cent. on the 
OCOMMON stock of ‘his Company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1915, will be paid January 
81, 1916, to stockholders of record as of December 
81, 1915. H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

New York, December 22, 1915. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Corporation known as Henry Romeike, Inc., for 
the purpose of electing directors and transacting 
such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting, will be held on the 20th day of 











Secretary. 








January, 1916, at 2 p. m. at the office of the 
Corporation, 106-110 Seventh avenue, New York 
City. HPNRY ROMEIKE, INC. 


Per Albert Romeike, Secretary. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., December 31, 1915. 
The Transfer Books of the Registered 5 per 
cent. Bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany will close at 3 o’clock p. m., January 17, 
1916, for the payment of interest on said bonds, 
due February 1, 1916, and will reopen at 10 
o'clock a. m., February 2, 1916. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 
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Efficient_Living — 








} is the name of a wonderful book just off 
the press. Every red-blooded man, from 
sixteen to sixty, needs this book as it 
will make him of more value to him- 
self, his firm, his family and his com- 
munity. 


Write W. W. Ferrin, 119 W. 4oth 
St., New York, and learn how you can 
get this book free of all charge. 
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STEEL AND PROSPERITY 


At the beginning of the year, our iron 
and steel industry is in a highly favor- 
able condition. New records of produc- 
tion have been made at the mills, which 
are overwhelmed with orders. The out- 
put of many of them is sold ahead as 
far as September. Never before since 
the Steel Corporation was formed have 
prices for future delivery been so high, 
and with respect to many products the 
prices at which sales have recently been 
made are above the highest figures of 
the last fifteen years. When comparison 
with the prices of one year ago is made, 
it is seen that advances have been as 
follows: pig iron, about 40 per cent, 
with Bessemer selling at $21 a ton; 
billets, 60 per cent; bars, 75; beams, 
80; wire nails, 40; plates, 100. Manu- 
facturing plants have been, or soon will 
be, enlarged to meet the pressing de- 
mand, about 75 per cent of which is for 
domestic consumption. Plans have been 
prepared for 91 open-hearth furnaces, 
whose annual capacity would be 4,265,- 
000 tons of ingots. Production at pres- 
ent is at the rate of 41,000,000 tons a 
year, against 16,000,000 tons one year 
ago and 35,000,000 in the year (1912) 
of largest output before this time. 

At the base of the industry the pig 
iron furnaces have surpassed all pre- 
vious records. In the last two months of 
1914 and the first two of 1915, the aver- 
age monthly output was a little more 
than 1,500,000 tons. But the product 
grew until last October, with 3,125,- 
491, made a new high total. Those who 
thought this would not be exceeded were 
surprized by the figures shown for De- 
cember. In that month 3,203,322 tons 
were made. At the present time the out- 
put is at the rate of more than 38,000,- 
000 tons a year, which is nearly 5,000,- 
000 more than the best previous an- 
nual total.: 

Those who are qualified to speak of 
this great and important industry agree 
in saying that there is fair promise of 
continued prosperity thruout the com- 
ing twelve months. But Judge Gary, 
chairman of the Steel Corporation, in 
a published statement, has given a few 
words of caution. It is true, he says, 
that demand for prompt delivery can- 
not be supplied, and that prices could 
easily be increased, altho he thinks 
some of them are high enough. Point- 
ing to evidence of prosperity thruout 
the land, he fears inflation and severe 
jolts when normal conditions are re- 


























stored. It is quite plain that he expects 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 


at the close of business on the 3ist of 
December, 1915: - 
RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
$623,949.07), market value.. 
Private securities (book value, 
$4,357,420.84), market value 
Real estate owned.............. 
Loans and discounts secured by 
bond and mortgages, deed or 
other real estate collateral... 
Loans and discounts secured by 
other collateral 
Loans, discounts and bills pur- 
chased not secured by collateral 
era Piet ap 
Due from trust companies, banks 
and bankers 
SE Snbkdch enh doene dietmasi@ae 
United States legal tender and 
notes of national banks...... 
Federal reserve notes........... 
Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and checks for next 
day’s clearings.............. 
Geher ens MOGs... ccccccccccs . 
Customers’ liability on accept- 
ances (see liabilities, per con- 
SP ceeseeensseecesececseoece 500,000.00 | 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business on 


GD Ge arinnciwiesseewcs 127,728.83 | 
Total "$65,490, 781.28 


$617,572.07 
4,389,547.84 | 
900,000.00 


5,000.00 | 
19,237, 103.55 


10,338,430.53 
30.45 


1,498,292.44 
55 


" '" - j 


2,645,957.00 | 
60,000.00 | 


18,419,252.52 | 
740.50 | 


ED MNO 6 nbenaeondees dees 
Surplus on market value: 
Surplus fund.......... 
Undivided profits.............. 
Surplus on book value . 
Deposits: 
Due New York State 
banks 4,221,263.73 
Deposits subject to check.... 22,012,225.07 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. 
Certified checkS......ccccceces 13, 
Unpaid dividends.............. 
Due trust companies, banks 
le CD caduexansakennae 
Acceptances of drafts payable at 
a future date or authorized by 
commercial letters of credit.. 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of business 
Gh GHETO Gi ccccéceccices 


Total 





6,132,964.52 


savings 


227,053.92 
210,289.00 
17,345,701.75 


500,000.00 


6,260.00 


























RT en eR $65,490,781.28 | 















WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
hni the 


ical course of twenty lessons in the 
q hotoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortay Avrnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO! 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. . 





Mr. Leeds 











Be a Doctor of 
Chiropractic 


These Four Intro- 
ductory Lessons 


FREE 
These books take 
you through this 
wonderful science from 


its earliest history up to 


? 









standing diseases through 
practic. 30,000,000 Americans 
support the new drugless healing 
science — Spinal Adjustment. 

it to or surgery. 


Big Opportunity for Ambitious Men and Women 


A profession less crowded than Law, Medicine or Den- 
tistry. Large for com- 
petent practitioners. Resident 
and Extension (Home Study) 
Sosy Polen | We brlos 
: y payment plan. e ht for 
State Board Requirements 
every where. 


Elbert Hubbard’s Book 
FREE for a Limited Time 


If you write at once, we will in- 
clude with our catalog and intro- 
ductory lessons, a copy of the late 
Elbert Hubbard's Book “* 

New Science.’’ Send a post card. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC © 
Dept. N-1, 421-427 So. Ashland Blvd. Chicago 
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an earlier end of the war than many 
others can foresee. This is his view 
because, as he says, the war can yield 
little, if any, benefit to any one of the 
belligerents, or to the world at large, 
unless it be “the firm establishment of 
an international tribunal for the set- 
tlement of all international differ- 
ences”; and also because every one of 
the warring nations “is starving for 
both men and money.” After the close 
of the war our business men, he adds, 
will be confronted by new conditions. 
The belligerents will stop buying from 
us, and will seek to sell abroad the 
products of cheap labor. Therefore we 
must meet most difficult competition, 
unless we are then protected by an ade- 
quate tariff law. He also sees danger 
of overproduction and of undue expan- 
sion of credit, and says we should pro- 
ceed with caution. 

These opinions have been the sub- 
ject of much comment. Men prominent 
in finance assert that there is no un- 
sound expansion in banking. Others op- 
pose his plea for tariff protection, say- 
ing that such competition as he pre- 
dicts, if it should come, should be met 
by greater efficiency here and new 
economies of production. His great com- 
pany, on account of its prosperity, has 
decided to increase by 10 per cent on 
February 1 the wages of more than 
150,000 of its employees, at a cost of 
about $12,000,000 a year. 

Since the recent sale of 135,000,000 
pounds of copper to the British Govern- 
ment, at a little over 21 cents, the price 
of this metal has risen to 24 cents a 
pound. At the beginning of last year it 
was between 13 and 14 cents. Even 
higher prices are expected. The price 
of lead is advancing. 








PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


Some months ago the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, owing to the re- 
quirements of the new Seamen’s Act, 
withdrew from the trans-Pacific trade 
and decided to go out of business. To 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Company it sold five large ships, for 
$5,250,000. These are to be used on 
the Atlantic. One of them, the “Si- 
beria,” recently arrived at New York 
from San Francisco, having gone 
around South America. This ship will 
enter the freight service between New 
York and London. 

There remained in the company’s 
possession seven smaller ships which 
have been engaged in trade between 
our West coast and Central America. 
These have now been purchased, for 
$1,250,000, by the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, the company re- 
cently formed in New York, with a 
capital of $50,000,000, to promote the 
trade and commercial interest: of the 
United States in foreign lands. The 
Corporation made this investment with 
the codperation of W. R. Grace & Co., 
a house for a long time prominent in 
our trade with South America. The 
ships will be operated under the direc- 
tion: of this firm.-In April last the 








CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


54 WALL STREET 
BRANCH: FORTY-SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business Dec. 31, 1915 





RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages $ 429,893.70 Capital Stock $ 3,000,000.00 
Public Securities, Surplus 15,000,000.00 
Market Value 15,603,955.57 | Undivided Profits 2,502,200.45 
Other Securities, *Dividend payable Jan. 3, 1916, 
Market Value 33,056,986.74 charged to Profit and Loss and 
Loans 59,624,450.80 not included in this Statement. 
Real Estate 1,385, 168.23 Deposits 175,367,086.65 
Accrued Interest 1,267,854.44 Reserved for Taxes 144,308.76 
Customers’ Liability Accrued Interest 356,715.44 
on Acceptances Secretary’s Checks 119,559.69 
(see Liabilities per Acceptances 1,000,000.00 
Contra) 1,000,000.00 
Cash on Hand and 
in 85,121,561.51 
Total $197,489,870.99 Total $197,489,870.99 
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Mortgage Bonds 
Netting 


52% 


These Bonds are the direct obli- 
gation of the Company and are 
secured by the deposit with the 
United States Trust Company, as 
Trustee, of first mortgages on im- 
proved city real estate. 


Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


THE MORTGAGE-BOND COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, - - $2,500,000 


GEORGE A. HURD, President 
55 Liberty Street 











What’s Coming? 


Babson’s investment bulle- 
tin, which is just off the 
press, carefully analyzes 


“The Outlook for 1916” 


| ° 


It discusses the extraordinary con- 
ditions of the stock and bond 
market here and abroad. 


This bulletin is of vital interest to 


investors and bankers, to whom 
it will be sent free. 


Write at once to insure getting a copy. 
Address Z-11 ofthe 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Cropnigation of its Character 
































Atwood Grapefruit 


Always in 


this wrapper 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
Your dealer will supply it. 
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Edison is Right!!! 
You admit the International Correspond- 


ence Schools are a good thing. You'd take 
a course right now “if”—“except”— 


“Tf'* what? If you weren't so “ over- 
worked,’ with such “‘long hours,’’ or had 
more strength and energy? 

Wasn't it Edison who stayed up half the 
night to educate himself in spite of every 
handicap you could ever have? 

All big men who have made their mark in 
the world had the ambition—the determination— 
to improve their spare time, to train themselves 
for big work. You, too, can possess power, 
money and happiness if you'll only make the 
effort. ‘The reward is great—it’s worth it. 

Here's all we ask : Merely mail this coupon. 
Put it up to us without paying or promising. 
Let us send you the details of others’ success 
through the I, C. S., and then decide. Mark 
and mail this coupon now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box E-1024 SCRANTON, PA. 
Pustein, without further obli 
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twelve ships which have since been sold | 


for $6,500,000 were valued by the Pa- 

cific Mail Company at $11,299,000. 
The seven steamships will continue 

to be employed as they have been in 


the past, and will remain under the! 


American flag. If they had been sold 
for service elsewhere and withdrawn 
from our Pacific coastwise trade, Cen- 
tral American ports would have lost 
shipping facilities of much value to 
them, and the trade connections of our 


Western States with the Central Amer- | 
been | 


ican countries would have 
severed. This would have been unfortu- 
nate in its effect upon our commercial 


interests and might have checked a| 


growth of friendly international rela- 
tions which is much to be desired. The 
transaction is one of considerable im- 
portance, and it is a good beginning 
for the new American International 
Corporation. 


INVESTING SMALL AMOUNTS 


We have inquiries from those who | 


desire to invest small sums from time 
to time, safely, in stocks or bonds, and 


who ask for an opinion as to the in- | 


stalment plan. There are several trust- 
worthy houses that sell bonds and 
stocks in this way, taking partial pay- 
ments. We see no reason why the small 
investor should not use this method, 
provided that he selects a good house 
and marketable securities of recognized 
soundness, with an agreement as to a 
settlement if something unforeseen 
should prevent completion of the in- 
stalments. The investor of small 
amounts should also know that bonds 
of several prominent railway com- 
panies, the St. Paul and Burlington, 
for example, and of other great cor- 
porations, are now sold in denomina- 
tions of $100, instead of $1000, and are 
offered by banking and _ brokerage 
firms. 








The following dividends are announced: 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
$2 per share, payable January 15. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
coupons from 4 per cent Collateral Trust Bonds, 
payable January 1. 

The Bank of America, semi-annual, 
cent, payable January 3. 

Bank of New York, semi-annual, 8 per cent, 
payable on and after January 3. 

German Savings Bank, 4 per cent per annum, 
payable on and after January 21. 

Importers and Traders National Bank, 12 per 
cent, payable January 3. 

Niagara Falls Power Company, $2 per share, 
payable on and after January 15. 

Otis Elevator Company, quarterly, preferred, 
$1.50 per share; common, $1.25 per share; both 
payable January 15. 

Atlantic National Bank, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent, payable on and after January 1. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, 
payable January 15; common, quarterly, 1% per 
cent, payable January 31. 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 3% per cent per 
annum, payable on and after January 20. 

Franklin Savings Bank, 3% per cent per an- 
num, payable on and after January 17. 

Wells, Fargo & Co., 3 per cent, payable Janu- 


United States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, Coupons on 20-year Debenture 5 per cent 
bonds, payable January 3. 

Westinghouse Electrie and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, common, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable 
January 31. 

American Light and Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, 2% per cent, 
and 2% shares of common stock on every 100 
shares of a stock outstanding; all pay- 
able February 1 


14 per 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 
BUILT TO ENDURE 


You add 
sections 
as needed 


"THE pride and 
pleasure of 
owning good books 
is the more en- 
hanced when your 
library is tastefully 
housed and ade- 

quately protected. 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases offer so 
many handsome styles and finishes to choose 
from that you can easily match your other fur- 
niture and suit your own ideas of the artistic. 
As extra shelf space is needed, you add sec- 
tions to match. You can arrange—and re-ar- 
range—them quickly at will. Fitted with 
Patented Dust Proof Felt Strip that keeps out 
dust and prevents doors slamming. They cost 
no more than the ordinary kind and are built 

to endure, 
Write for free copies of 
“The World's Best Books"’ 
and Catalog No. 199. 


Cincinnati 
On sale by more than 
1000 agents. 
Branch Stores: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, 
Washington, D.C. 


Write for “The 
Worlds Best Books 





1916 Acousticon 


W. C. Upham, M. D., of Washington, D. C., 
writes us—“‘Where I could not possibly hear a 
word of conversation, with the ACOUSTICON I 
heardistinctly. No personwhois hard ofhearing 
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For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
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L[nsurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















FOR A YOUNG MAN 

There lies before me a letter from a 
young man in Idaho who tells me he is 
twenty-three years old and would like 
to know what form of life insurance 
he should take. That inquiry is rep- 
resentative of scores received from 
young men during the past year, and 
I marvel that they have missed the in- 
numerable army of expert life insur- 
ance solicitors who are canvassing this 
country daily. 

A young man should endeavor to 
carry a twenty-year endowment policy. 
That form combines life insurance with 
savings. If, perchance, he requires a 
‘greater amount of protection for the 
money, he can make it an endowment 
for a longer term—thirty-five or forty 
years. In one of the standard companies 
the annual rate per $1000 for a twenty- 
year endowment is $44.55; a thirty-five- 
year endowment costs $23.85; a forty- 
year endowment, $21.25. An ordinary 
life policy is rated at $18 a year in the 
same company. 

Now, the ordinary life would serve 
almost as well if its holder would per- 
mit the savings made out of his pre- 
miums, inaccurately called dividends, 


to accumulate. Compound interest, a | 


most potent factor, would perform won- 
ders in creating a small capital for 
him. But that’s the weak spot in the 
scheme. He will not persistently permit 
his dividends to remain. It is easier to 
pay $15 premium than $18, and the 
accumulative power of $3 during, say, 
forty years is lost and the principal is 
dissipated. A dividend of 16% per cent 
is common in good companies, and 16% 
per cent of $18 a year is worth in forty 
years, at 3% per cent, $296.48. Add 
the cash surrender value of $520 to 
that, and we have an endowment of 
$816.48. Charging the premiums paid 
with no interest, we have $816 ultimate 
cash on a total expenditure of $720. 








A. H. A., Morgan Hill, Calif.—I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the Inter-State 
Business Men’s Accident Association of 
Des Moines Ranks well among the assess- 
ment accident associations of its class. 
They are numerous. The Illinois Commer- 
cial Men’s Association of Chicago, and the 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association of 
Des Moines are prominent. Their premiums 
are lower than those of the stock compa- 
nies for two principal reasons: they don’t 
employ an agency staff, each member act- 
ing in that capacity, the principal expense 
being for a secretary and clerical force at 
headquarters; and as compared with the 
contracts issued by stock companies, the 
benefits are quite restricted. Every man 
earning a salary, having a family to 
support, should protect himself and them 
by carrying both life and accident in- 
surance, 



































*“*Mac reports that your advance letters 
helped him open these new accounts. 


‘Good work, Mr. Harris. Keep it up. 
classy new stationery on Construction 
trade to have a good opinion of us.”’ 


And stick to that 
ond. We want the 


And now in your line, what does the trade think of you—judging you by 
your stationery and—do they think of you enough? If you want to “‘keep 
before the trade’’ to best advantage, keep after them with letters—and use a 
striking letterheading on good, substantial Construction Bond. It has the 
feel and crackle of true quality, makes the right kind of “‘first impression,” 
invites confidence, inspires respect. 


For Business Stationery Above the Average 
Specify CONSTRUCTION BOND 


You can get such stationery in your locality. In 214 of the principal cities 
of North America there are responsible, competent printers and litho- 
graphers who buy Construction Bond direct from us in large quantities and 
carry it in stock. They offer you prompt service, high class work and 
unequalled value in Construction Bond because of its big market and direct, 
economical method of distribution. 


CONSTRUCTION 


You can identify Construction Bond by this water 
mark, known everywhere as the guaranty of high 
quality and good value. Let us send you the names 
of those firms in your locality who produce fine 
stationery on Construction Bond. Write us on 
your business letterhead and receive free our Let- 
terhead Suggestions and Ideas on Sales Letters. 


W. E. Wroe & Co. 


Sales Office: 1014 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


White and 
8 Colors 


Envelopes 
to Match 


BOND 



































1915 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation. Risk and Will Issue Policies 
aking Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a 
similar name. e latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent 
of $100,000, was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company has insured property to the value of .$27,964,578,109.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of 287,324,890.99 
ne I I A a ic ke wb ak ap oro 09 4404-e Sele en ete’ 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers..............ecceccecuceees 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been redeemed 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at present time. ........cccccccccccceccccccece 6,989,660.00 
Enterest Paid OM COFEIRCRIED SMOTTES 106 oo oncnc cccicccccccccceweccoes 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted to 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon 
the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until 
ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E,. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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The Pndependent’s 


Shakespeare Contest 


! 

i 
For American Schools H 
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“was not of an age, but for all time.” To celebrate his greatness, and to encourage appreciation of his art, 

various institutions in all parts of the United States will hold civic celebrations. The New York City Shake- 
speare Tercentenary Celebration Committee says that “colleges, social settlements, churches, recreation centers, 
playgrounds, clubs, public schools, parochial schools, private schools, dancing schools, art schools, Public School 
Athletic League, gardens, Y. W. C. A.’s, Y. M. C. A.’s, Masonic lodges, and continuation classes in department 
stores” are among the institutions planning to take part. 


[Ts year 1916 marks the three-hundredth anniversary of the death of William Shakespeare, the man who 


To aid in this nation-wide celebration in memory of the great poet, The Independent will publish a series 
of eight articles concerning Shakespeare, his times, his works, and his relation to present-day thought, to appear 
weekly beginning with the February 14th number. 


Every article will be accompanied by a list of books for further reading, and by carefully selected illustra- 
tions. 


Every article will be designed to awaken interest in the reading of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The author of the series is Frederick Houk Law, Ph.D., Lecturer in English in New York University, and 
Head of the Department of English in the Stuyvesant High School, New York City. His close study of Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethan period, and his practical experience as lecturer and teacher, have enabled him to write 
a highly interesting and instructive series of articles equally suitable for schools, for clubs and for private reading. 

The titles of the eight articles are as follows: 

Number 1. Shakespeare the Man: A résumé of the important ure for Measure, Troilus and Cressida, Pericles, 
facts in Shakespeare’s biography; and an analysis Cymbeline, The Tempest, and A Winter’s Tale. 
of Shakespeare’s attitude toward life. Number 5. Shakespeare’s Tragedies: Plays of Romance and 


Number 2. Shakespeare’s England: The conditions of life in War: The leading characteristics of the group of 
Shakespeare’s times, with especial reference to life plays including Romeo and Juliet, Titus Androni- 
in Stratford and in London, and with particular cus, Henry VI, Richard II, Richard III, King 
reference to Shakespeare’s plays. John and Henry VIII. 

Number 3. Shakespeare’s Comedies: Plays of Fun and Fancy: Number 6. Shakespeare’s Tragedies : Plays of Character and 
The leading characteristics of the group of plays Deepest Pathos: The leading characteristics of the 
including The Comedy of Errors, The Taming of group of plays including Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
the Shrew, Henry IV, I and II, The Merry Wives Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Antony and Cleo- 
of Windsor, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Two Gen- patra, Coriolanus, and Timon of Athens. 
tlemen of Verona, and A Midsummer Night’s | Number 7. Shakespeare’s Relation to Present-Day Thought: 
Dream. The effect of Shakespeare upon the drama of to- 

Number 4. Shakespeare’s Comedies: Plays of Joy and Con- day, gee F yon nel in general, and upon daily 
templation: The leading characteristics of the group thought and action. 


of plays including The Merchant of Venice, Much Number 8. Why One Should Read Shakespeare: a summary 
Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth of the chief points of value to be gained from a 
Night, Henry V, All’s Well that Ends Well, Meas- reading of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Che Independent Offers a Shakespeare Annibersary Medal 


The Independent offers a Shakespeare Anniversary Medal for the best essay from any school in the United 
States on the life and works of William Shakespeare. Any American school, private or public, elementary or 
secondary, may take part in the contest, but the medal cannot be awarded unless ten pupils at least compete from 


that school. Each competitor must complete an original essay of from 500 to 2500 words and hand it in to the 
judges by May 5. 


In case of elementary schools the school authorities shall select three judges from among the faculty, pupils 
or outsiders (including no contestants). In case of secondary schools the contestants themselves may get together 
and select any three judges they may choose except a contestant. 


This contest is open free to all schools and a subscription to The Independent is not obligatory. If 1000 schools 


We wish to enter The Independent Shakespeare Contest for American Schools. Please send full details. 
Signed 


School 
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A CORRECTION 


In the issue for November 22, 1915, 
The Independent published an inter- 
view with Yuan Shih-kai, then Presi- 
dent of China and now Chinese Em- 
peror-elect. We have since been in- 
formed by the Chinese Minister at 
Washington that the interview never 
took place. Dr. Koo transmits to us a 
cablegram from the Department of 
Ceremonies of the Chinese Government 
in which the following statement is 
made: 

Independent pubished on November 22 
copyright article purporting to be state- 
ment made by Yuan Shih-kai at interview 
alleged to have been given to one Carl 
von Resslinger at which interview Presi- 
dent is represented to have given categor- 
ical replies to series of questions submitted 
on behalf of Independent by his personal 
secretaries Honorable Li-Chi-Tung and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Semplee. You will state 
on authority of President Yuan Shih-kai 
that no such interview was ever given, that 
no such person as Resslinger is known in 
Peking, that no questions were ever sub- 
mitted on behalf of Independent, that no 
such persons as Li-Chi-Tung and Semplee 
are known in Peking; whole article is mal- 
evolent fabrication. 

The interview came to the office of 
The Independent thru a channel in this 
country which we have had no reason 
in the past to regard as unreliable; and 
came with every appearance of authen- 
ticity. It is the same channel thru 
which was secured the first interview 
with Yuan Shih-kai, published in The 





Independent for July 26, 1915. The 
genuineness of that interview has 
never, to our kncwledge, been ques- 
tioned. 

In view, however, of the categorical 
denial on the part of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, The Independent can only ex- 
press its deep and sincere regret that 
the alleged interview should have been 
made public thru its pages.—THE Ep- 
ITOR. 








From the picture entitled “Pacifists 
at Play,” on page 47 of The Independ- 
ent for January 10, 1916, the credit 
line was accidentally omitted. The pic- 
ture is copyrighted by Underwood & 
Underwood, New York. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


The Weavers. Wonderfully _ effective 
presentation of Hauptmann’s grim, gray 
drama of capitalistic oppression and indus- 
trial revolution. Unrelieved tragedy in- 
fused with power of conviction that stirs 
and stimulates. (Garden.) 











Bunny. Melodramatic farce and roman- 
tic fantasy, wistful charm and robust hu- 
mor, brisk action and quiet pathos, com- 
bined with rare dramatic skill. No more 
delightful entertainment will you find in a 
twelvemonth. (Hudson.) 


Ruggles of Red Gap. Adaptation of one 
of Harry Leon. Wilson’s stories. English 
butler and two noble lords in Far-western 
“high society.” Fair to middling farce— 
foolish, funny. ( Fulton.) 


Major Barbara, one of our “only living 
Shakespeare’s” poorest plays, which is in 
no sense saying that anything that Bernard 
Shaw writes is inferior to the products of 
other playwrights. Grace George and com- 
pany render it most effectively. (Play- 
house. ) 


Cock o’ the Walk gives Henry Arthur 
Jones a chance to use the coming Shakes- 
peare Tercentenary as the theme and to 
provide a suitable réle for Otis Skinner’s 
sympathetic voice and irresistible swagger. 
(Cohan.) 


The Devil’s Garden—a book dramatized. 
Badly constructed and over-emotional, but 
well staged and at times very well acted. 
On the whole the play drags. ( Harris.) 


The Washington Square Players present 
four one-act plays: pantomime, farce, war 
play—of a new sort—and delightful whim- 
sicality, “‘The Roadhouse in Arden.” Orig- 
inal acting and artistic stage settings. 
(Bandbox.) 


The Pride of Race, starring Robert Hil- 
liard. A harrowing negro problem play, full 
of melodramatic situations, admirably act- 
ed. (Maxine Elliott.) 


Sadie Love is one of those matrimonial 
farces in which clever lines, funny situa- 
tions and some very good acting are spoiled 
by the vulgarity of the whole idea. 
( Gaiety.) 


Hip! Hip! Hooray! There is nothing to 
be seen in the United States like the Hip- 
podrome, and this year’s show beats all 
previous successes in variety and magnifi- 
cence. A skating ballet is a novel attrac- 
tion. (Hippodrome.) 


E. H. Sothern, in his revival of Lord 
Dundreary, which made his father famous, 
presents a wonderful characterization of a 
caricature. This generation will enjoy it as 

-much as the last. He has followed it with 
an able revival of that sentimental an- 
tiquity David Garrick. ( Booth.) 
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EVERY SUPERIORITY 


of the PACKARD T'WIN-SIX has been 
Verified at the Hands of Owners 





ITH the production schedule now fully met, new cars 

each day are shatiering all automobile traditions. On 
road, boulevard, track and mountain trail the twelve-cylinder 
| motor has shown itself to be the eventual power for every 
particular service. Q It throttles down to the lowest pace or 
swings away to racing speed with such amazing ease that 
passengers are unaware of change. Q A new thrill awaits 
you, a new experience in luxurious travel, in your first 
Packard Twin-Six demonstration. Arrange for it now. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Builders, also, of PACKARD Chainless Motor Trucks 
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TWIN-SIX 











Ask the man who owns one 




















